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CHAPTER LII. 


‘* Neither the sun nor death can be looked at steadily.” 


AT last! At last the sound of wheels! And now the landau 
is outside the gate, with a stretcher arranged in it from seat to 


seat, and on it a soft mattress. George Wilding is with his wife 
this time, and follows her anxiously to where the slender body 
is lying—still mute as death itself—still utterly unconscious. 
Mrs. Wilding stooping over her, slips her arm under her neck. 

“ Now lift her!” says she in a whisper that comes so naturally 
in the presence of death or disaster of any kind—and Wilding, in 
obedience to a sign from her, gently inserts his arms beneath the 
body, near the feet, Wortley making a third part of this human 
stretcher beneath her waist. With all the tenderness in the 
world they raise her, but, in spite of their care, a slight groan 
comes from the poor child they are carrying. Wortley hearing 
it, turns as white as paper, and casts an agonised glance at Mrs. 
Wilding. 

“ No—no,” says she hastily, and with the quickest sympathy. 
“Don’t think about that. Thank God rather, that she is aé/e to 
make a sound.” 

Such hope does she give him, and he gladly catches at it. 
Indeed, Mrs. Wilding at this painful moment proves the good 
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that is in her, and many of those who are always only too ready 
to malign her—condemn her as vain and frivolous—might well 
have been shamed to-day before the strength and humanity she 
shows. 

They have laid Nell upon the mattress now, Mrs. Wilding taking 
one corner near her, and half kneeling indeed, so as to be of 
_ service at any moment. She had compelled Wortley to take 
the seat opposite to her, understanding in her quick way, that 
he would not lose sight of the senseless face for even a second if 
possible. Wilding has sprung up beside the coachman. 

“T suppose you thought me dreadfully long,” says Mrs. Wilding, 
glancing up at Wortley, as the horses go carefully over the road. 
“It must have seemed horrible to you alone there. But I 
hurried all I could, and I think I arranged as well as possible 
under the circumstances. You,” vevy kindly, and not looking at 
him now, “must not be too down-hearted. I feared for her leg, 
its being twisted beneath her like that—but I am sure it is not 
broken, and George sent a messenger on horseback to Doctor 
Bland, so that I think he will be there before us.” 

They had decided on taking her home at once, a side road 
that leads to Gaveston Park, being only a quarter of a mile 
farther than the drive to Wilding’s house. 

Sir Stephen casts a glance of undying gratitude at her, which 
after all she does not see ; but he never to the day of his death 
forgets this hour, and the part she played in it! 

* * * * * * * 

It is quite dark now. The night has descended. Wortley in 
the drawing-room at the Park is walking up and down—alone. 
Dr. Bland had been on the spot when they brought the body 
home, and a great man from town had come by the six o’clock 
train, having been telegraphed for. A frightful silence seems 
to reign over the house, and not even the foot-fall of a servant 
can be heard here, in this long, gaunt drawing-room. 

An hour ago, indeed, a servant had come to ask if he should 
light the lamps, but Wortley had begged him to let things be as 
they were—the darkness seemed more supportable than the 
light, and outside the night was tranquil, and there was a promise 
of a moon. 

It was frightful for all that, waiting here, listening for sounds 
—wondering what the doctor’s verdict would be—unknowing 
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whether life still dwelt in her. A hundred times he had gone to 
the open door and listened, and twice he had crept half way up 
the stairs, but no sound came to him—no faintest whisper ‘of a 
voice, and he jhad crept down again, haggard, miserable, half 
mad with suspense. 

Now again he goes to the door listening—listening always, 
but again nothing but this ghastly silence. What are they 
doing up in that room, with his poor love—his heart’s delight— 
fighting with death? Oh! to know sommething—anything ! 

Suddenly the thought of going out and standing beneath her 
window occurs to him, It will bea relief, at all events, it will 
give him something to do. A few stars are shining now, and 
the moon’s pale radiance is casting shadows amongst the 
laurels. Here, here is her window; a little light streaming from 
between the closed shutters, tells him he is right, and breathless, 
absolutely wretched, he watches it. 

All at once a sharp cry reaches him, coming from the room 
above —a most bitter cry, that dies away into a thrilling 
shriek. Wortley’s heart stands still. For a moment a grip 
upon it,as of a hand, renders him senseless to all but that fierce 
low, agonized cry ; but presently he wakes to the fact that it is 
ended, and that he is standing out here with his hands clenched, 
and with a fine night wind playing upon the thick moisture on 
his forehead—moisture born of anguish. 

Was that her dying scream? Was it all over? He went 
back to the house and through the window again, and so to the 
door and the hall. Now there were swift goings to and fro up- 
stairs and for a minute the sound of human voices. Ze room, 
her room was open. Then the door shut again, and all was 
still. She was not dead, however, so much he knew involuntarily 
by those muffled sounds above. 

Back to the drawing-room again, and to and fro—to and fro: 
To remain still is impossible. Presently he becomes conscious 
that something is in the room besides himself, and turning, a 
most forlorn little boy comes to him, fastening frightened little 
fingers on his coat. 

“Where’s Nellie ?—what are they doing to her ?” 

It is Geoffrey, neglected and forgotten by the servants. 

“God knows, my poor little man,” says Wortley, taking him 
up in his arms, and trying to soothe the broken-hearted sobs 
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that are bursting from the child’s heart. Tired-out, hungry and 
lonely, he is crying as though he would never stop. Presently, 
however, the sobs grow fewer, and Wortley, still holding him, 
sits down. 

After a while, he knows the child is asleep, but still he holds 
him in his arms, deriving some strange odd comfort out of his 
contact with the little slumbering form. 

And time goes on—minute added to minute makes the hour. 
The moon is now quite brilliant, and is pouring its rays through 
the open windows on to the drawing-room carpet. And now 
there are footsteps in the hall, uncertain, stumbling. Wortley, 
his heart beating violently, gets up, and placing the boy upon a 
sofa, waits for what is yet to come. 

The moonbeams light up Cecilia’s face as she staggers into 
the room. Wortley hardly knows her. She leans against the 
lintel of the door, as if unable to go farther. 

“ She is alive,” she says in a voice unrecognisable, “she will 
live. Buther back. . . Theyfear. . . they think. 
she zw#ll never walk again!” 

’ With a hoarse sob, she sinks upon her knees exhausted, worn- 
out with grief and horror ! 


CHAPTER LIII. 


** And in my hart also, 
Is graven with letters depe, 
A thousand sighs and mo, 

A flood of tears to wepe.” 
THE last remnant of Autumn is gone, and dreary December 
is well begun. To-day is dismal, and incessant raindrops patter 
against the window panes, whilst along the garden walks, tiny 
streams are rushing. No flowers, no sunshine, no blue sky, 
nothing but scurrying clouds, and passionate showers, and a wind 
that makes the casements shiver. 

There is a roaring fire in the library, and on a lounge close to 
it lies Nell, in a loose white woollen gown, and a fur rug flung 
across her feet. Here she lies, day by day, reading or talking to 
those around her, specially to her slave Geoffrey, who drags all 
his toys to the side of her sofa, and spends all his indoor hours 
with her. 

Of visitors she has many, though never too many for her. In 
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some strange, unexpected way she longs for them, welcomes 
them—perhaps it is a sad, lingering touch of vitality that makes 
her cling to the world outside, the world she never sees, that 
makes her accept thankfully a knowledge of it at second hand. 
A month ago, she was allowed for the first time to come down- 
stairs, and after that her friends and acquaintances were 
admitted to see her. Mickey had begged, borrowed or stolen 
two days from his work in Ireland, to run over and look at her 
—a bare look indeed, as he arrived one morning and had to 
leave the same day by the evening train. The meeting between 
the two, who had quarrelled straight through their entire friend- 
ship, was sad in the extreme, and MacNamara returned to Cork 
more nearly broken-hearted than anyone had ever believed he 
could be, with his careless, happy-go-lucky nature. 

Even the strong-minded Maria was reduced to tears at the 
first glance at the little pale, mournful face, and had abstained 
from denunciations for an hour and a half. This might have 
been because she had filled up that time by explaining ‘to 
everybody that if she had been on the spot instead of that 
senseless Stephen, Nell would now be on her feet again, and as 
well as ever. Better than ever apparently, according to her 
showing. She had, as usual, a dozen cures for every disease 
under the sun, and left a sheaf of them with Cecilia for Nell’s 
immediate use. She had,been unaffectedly kind and concerned, 
however, and everyone felt positively kindly disposed towards 
her, when she went. 

Mrs. Wilding came very often, always cheery and delightful, 
but shockingly slangy, and Mrs. Chance had come once. It was 
impossible to be “nasty” before that pretty, stricken form, and 
Bella found it hard to be continually “nice”, so after that first 
unavoidable visit, she stayed away—her brother making up for 
her deficiencies in this line. Yet every visit that Grant paid was 
pure agony to him, and at last became more than he could 
endure. His regiment had been ordered home, and was 
expected next week at Beggars’ Bush Barracks in Dublin. He 
determined to fling up the remainder of his leave and rejoin it 
there. He had not strength to watch Nell day after day chained 
to that dreadful sofa—his own sufferings seemed more to him 
than even hers. The strain was too much for him and he broke 
down. If there was even a chance of her ever being better. 
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But that was all over. Hope, indeed, was at an end with all 
her friends. Even Cecilia, who had fought desperately against 
the first decision, had now given in, and no longer declared it 
impossible—zmpossible, that her Nellie would never move about 
again. Old Dr. Bland, cross-examined by Gaveston, had grown 
tender beneath the grief of everybody, and had ventured on 
vague comfort. “ Zime might do something. He had known 
cases where recovery .’ Pressed even more anxiously, he 
had gone on to say, most reluctantly, as it appeared to Cecilia, 
who was present, that he Zad known two or three people, who, 
after a similar accident—or as nearly similar as possible—had 
after six months or a year, recovered the use of their limbs. 

“ Were those cases guzte the same as this?” 

“Well, no two cases were ever guite alike, but there was no 
such great dissimilarity, but that——” 

He broke off there as if unwilling to finish his sentence, and 
began a new one. 

“They must not be too sanguine. Hope wasa delusive thing. 
He had known of a man partially paralysed, on whom an un- 
expected shock had had the most marvellous results, but such 
results were rare.” 


The big man from town, Sir Jefferson Jefferson, had said 
something nearly the same. Time, time! They must wait / 

“Miserable comforters were they all.” Who was to supply 
the shock that was to work the miracle? And the shock 
itself, what terror did it not evoke? Were they to desire evil, 
that good might come? What could a shock mean to them but 
further disaster ? 


* “ * * * * * 

Geoffrey has just poked the fire for the third time, at Nell’s 
suggestion—who knows the thrill of fearful joy it gives him to 
see the sparks fly and the flames dart upwards ?—when the door is 
thrown open and Wortley is announced. 

“What a wet day?” says he cheerfully, coming over to , the 
lounge and taking the small delicate hand extended to him. 

“ Yes,” she looks indifferent. She who used to resent a wet 
day, as a special grievance to herself—who used to mope in little 
pretty ways, when it was no longer possible to run through the 
gardens, or ride through The Park. “You should not have 
come out.” 
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“One chooses the lesser evil. At home I should have had a 
dreary day indeed. Here I have you to talk to. Selfish, isn’t 
“?* 

Nell looks at him softly. 

“Don’t you think I know?” says she. “You have come hete 
to-day to make my day a little shorter for me—no more.” 

“ There is something more certainly. To make my own day 
a little shorter too. I am sorry for your sake that it is so dark 
and wet.” 

“Tt is all the same to me,” says she, still indifferently. Her 
head is lying on her palm, her eyes gazing into the glowing fire. 
Geoffrey on the hearthrug is building castles out of bricks. 

Wortley makes her no reply, for the moment indeed, reply is 
beyond him. That little form on the sofa, so still, so resigned— 
so humbly resigned. 

It is her resignation that touches him most. Her utter giving 
in to her cruel fate! Could three months, three bare months have 
so changed any human thing? Where is the laughter now, that 
used to make gay the lovely eyes—where is the quick return, the 
saucy answer? The lovely eyes are quiet now—he can hardly 
bear the quiet of them—and her whole manner is so changed, 
and sadly changed, that scarcely he recognises it. Yet the 
change has not brought bitterness with it, or discontent, or wild 
regret, or angry rebellion against Heaven. 

It has been known of some of the most perfect creatures that 
this poor earth can produce that, taken from a happy state, to 
grief and ill-health, some of the finer feelings fell from them in 
their great stress—that the quick change from life to a living 
death, had broken down their strongholds, and destroyed their 
fortresses and given them over to the enemy, bringing them even 
to a lower level than those, who (before Fate spoke) had been 
so sadly their inferiors in every way. Yet this poor child, who 
had aspired to nothing, has seemed to gather from her grief and 
pain only the sweetest graces. 

The little petulant moods, that were only half meant always, 
where are they now? The angry shrug, the frowning glances. 
Gone! All gone! 

A sharp sigh breaks from Wortley. Oh, that they were all 
back again. 

“What are you thinking of?” Her voice breaks into his 
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thoughts. The evening has lowered greatly since his coming, 
and only the splendid blazing of the fire lights up the room. 

“Many things. And you?” 

“You don’t deserve to have your question answered. And 
yet—I will tell you. I was thinking of long ago, and that you 
need not have scolded me so very badly about my behaviour to 
Captain Grant, after all. You remember, don’t you?” 

“ Did I scold you ?” says he, a little choking sensation in his 
throat. 

“You did,” she turns from him with a touch of the old petu- 
lance. “And so uselessly too! You won’t have to scold me any 
more. I couldn’t marry him now even if I wanted to.” 

Wortley does not answer her. His anguish is too great for 
words. Getting up, he walks to the window, and stares with un- 
seeing eyes into the growing blackness of the night. 

“Come back,” cries the soft voice, penitently. “Oh, I’m sorry, 
I’m sorry.” There are tears in the voice now. “I shouldn't 
have said that. And I meant nothing, vea//y. Only you didn’t 
understand me once. Come back, and forgive me.” 

“Forgive you!” His tone is heart-broken. He would have 
come back to her at once, but a sense of shame forbids him to 
let her see the tears that are standing thick within his eyes—he, 
who could not remember crying since his mother’s death, and he 
was then such a little fellow. 

“Come here,” says Nell. And then miserably—* Oh, you 
ought to come. You know I can’t go to you.” This sad 
reproach brings him to her at once. “And I was wrong, I 
acknowledge it. I shouldn’t have said it. You wé// come .. . 
Stephen.” 

It is the first time she has ever called him by his Christian 
name, and it seems to add another pang to the moment. To 
Wortley who knows the proud, spoilt nature of her, it is plain 
that she must indeed have made it clear to herself that hence- 
forth no man can woo or wed her—that love is dead to her— 
before she thus addressed him. 

“T am here,” says he, bending over her. “ But as for forgive- 
ness, Nell, what is there to forgive? It is I who should go on my 
knees to you. That last day, just before . . . I would to 
God I had been dead before I said what I did to you that day.” 

“ There—there—there now,” says she, putting up her hand 
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and taking his. “I told myself you would think about that. 
And what was there to think about after all? You gave me a 
good scolding, which I resented—but which I well deserved, all 
the same.” 

Wortley with the hand she has given him clasped in both his, 
feels his grief grow keener. This sad submission, how unlike 
it is to the demeanour of the angry, defiant child who had ridden 
away from him on Miss Jenkins’ back, who had scorned his 
authority ? 

Nell glancing up sees the anguish on his face. 

“Oh, I zwzsk I hadn’t vexed you like this. How selfish I am 
—saying just what I want to say without thinking. Do you 
know,” beckoning him to come round, with eager fingers, until 
he is again beside her, on the hearthrug, “I have to fight all day 
long against this selfishness? I often with my complainings 
make Cissy and the others unhappy. And that ”—leaning to- 
wards him—‘ is unfair, you know, because neither Cecilia, nor 
Peter have made me a——” 

She throws herself back suddenly, and crushes her eyes with 
her hands. 

“Oh! To say it,” cries she in a strangled voice. “But I 
will!” passionately. “I must!—I must learn to say it. A 
cripple! . . . acripple! That’s what I am.” 

Wortley’s heart seems to stand still. How is he to comfort 
her. How? As he waits—a little form pushes past him. Geoffrey 
amidst his bricks had heard that cruel cry, and has run to his 
auntie and flung himself upon her breast. 

“ Nellie—Nellie—Nellie!” cries he, clinging to her. “ Don’t 
cry—don’t. I love you. I do!” 

Oh, dear little arms! 


CHAPTER LIV. 


‘* How bitter and winterly waxed last night 
The air that was mild ! 
How nipped with frost were the flowers last night, 
That at dawning smiled ! 
How the bird lost the tune of the song last night, 
That the spring beguiled !” 


SIR STEPHEN had wisely left her alone with the child, and 
gone home with an insufferable pain at his heart. He had 
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meant to wait until Cecilia’s return—who had gone to pay a 
long-promised and expected visit to a neighbour, ten miles away 
—but he felt that the child would do his poor little sweetheart 
more good than he could. He had hoped to sit with her until 
Cecilia’s return, but it seemed impossible. 

At this moment Cecilia, springing from her carriage, runs 
hurriedly up the steps to the hall door, anxious to get back to 
Nell as quickly as possible. It was against her will she had gone 
to pay that visit so far away, and she had been fretting all the 
drive home at the length of time that had elapsed since last she 
saw Nell. Cecilia’s devotion to the poor little sufferer had been 
marked, and was full of an affection so strong and lasting, as to 
astonish those who, not unnaturally, had arranged her character 
for her as a frivolous creature, a coquette, or perhaps something 
worse ; at all events, one whose feelings would always be but 
skin-deep, mere surface work. 

Just inside the hall door, she finds Grant talking to the 
butler. 

“ Oh, it is you, Mrs. Gaveston,” says he, eagerly. “Can I see 
Miss Prendergast, even for a few minutes? It is late, I know, 
but——” 

“Tt is six o’clock,” says Cecilia, gently. “She is often a little 
tired at this hour. Is it . . . . eed you:see her just 
now ?” 

“T must. I ”—with agitation—* I have decided on throwing 
up the rest of my leave, and rejoining. There”—brokenly—“is 
no use in my staying here.” 

“No,” says Cecilia. She feels sorry for him. “If I let you 
see her, you will be careful, you will not distress her, unnerve 
her in any way? You know we have always to be very anxious 
about her.” Cecilia does not know of Wortley’s late visit, or the 
agitation arising out of it, or she would have sent Grant away 
without a hesitation, in spite of her pity for him. 

“T shall take care. You £now”—miserably—*I should do that. 
And I should not have come now but that I, at the last moment, 
decided on going to-morrow.” 

“ That is sudden, surely !” 

“No! I have felt for days that—I could not stay here.” 

“For days!” Cecilia looks at him. “I wish you could have 
arranged to bid her good-bye in the morning, when she has 
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more strength,” says she. “Still, as you are going to-morrow. 

.’ He follows her, but at the door of the library, she 
motions him to stay there. Going swiftly into the room herself, 
she bends over Nell, and kisses her fondly. Nell is quite com- 
posed again, and lying on her cushions with the faint light from 
a rose-shaded lamp upon her face, looks singularly well. No 
traces of her late tears are evident. 

“Alec Grant wants to see you, Nellie darling—just for a 
minute or two. I said he might come in, if you feel well enough 
to see him.” 

“He can come,” says Nell, indifferently, “but don’t let him 
stay long. Hurry off with your things and come down, I want 
to hear about your visit. They were at home, of course. And 
Tilly—what of her ?” 

“Wants a strait waistcoat worse than ever! I shan’t be 
long. But”—whispering—“I fancy Alec wants to see you 
alone! He”—in a lower whisper—* is going.” 

“Going !” startled. 

“Yes, away. To rejoin his regiment. He seems in great 
grief. I tell you to prepare you.” 

“ Ordered to rejoin ?” 

“No, I think not. His own wish. If you would rather not 
see him, a little note would——” 

“T shall see him,” says Nell. 

Cecilia goes into the hall, leaving the door open for Grant to 
enter the room, then closes it behind him. 

Going over to the couch, he looks down at Nell, with pale 
face, and working lips. He is no coward where physical matters 
are concerned, he had indeed distinguished himself in Burmah, 
where riots amongst the natives—often very dangerous—had 
arisen, but he was not strong enough to endure the sight of this 
hopeless, lingering grief, even though his endurance might tend 
to alleviate it. He fell short a little, there. 

“She has told me,” says Nell, delicately anxious to spare him 
further pain. The distress on his face is terrible. “You are 
going. You feel that you must go.” 

“Oh, it is that,” says he. He falls on his knees beside her, 
and takes her hand, such a ridiculously small hand now, and 
presses his face down upon it. “I can’t bear to look at you. It 
breaks my heart.” Some strange revulsion in the girl’s mind, 
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here compels her to make an attempt to restore her hand to her 
own keeping, but he, in a fatuous way, clings to it. “It is killing 
me. I must go,I must! And yet, life without you 
Oh! how miserable I am!” 

He stops for a moment, and Nell waits patiently, if a little 
contemptuously. How like a weak girl it all is! Are some 
men like girls? A sudden thought coming to her, is as good as 
an answer. A// men certainly are not. 

“Tam going. Our fellows are in Dublin now. I have come 
to bid you good-bye. I am going to-morrow.” 

His voice breaks. He loves her very honestly in his own 
way, but his grief has proved too much for him. He is anxious 
to hurry away, and leave it behind him. He has no suspicion of 
selfishness connected with his going, he feels himself indeed the 
aggrieved person. If Providence had left Ne'l whole and sound, 
he would have loved her to his dying day, so he tells himself, 
but Nell, not whole and sound, how is he to love her? Lying 
there upon the sofa, crushed, beautiful, incapable of move- 
ment. . . . If life were treble its length, could he ever hope 
to marry her? 

To the poor child lying on the sofa, his quick decision to go— 
to leave her—is very bitter. He had loved her in her sunny 
hours, when all the world was bright, and she the brightest thing 
in all his world—but now laid low and desolate, he shrank from 
her. He gave her up! 

That seems the meaning of it! And the meaning of it really 
is that life is over for her, that the end of it has reached her 
before the beginning. She feels forsaken—left here to die or 
live as Heaven may decree — but of no consequence in the 
meantime to anyone. 

“You are right, quite right,” says she, in a stifled tone. “Here 
you are only wasting your time.” 

“ Ah, you mustn’t put it like that,” says Grant. “Could I 
waste time with you? But to see you like this!” He bends 
his head again upon her hand; and again she feels the hand 
grow wet. Yet no tears stand in her own sad eyes. “Oh, my 
darling, that it should be all over. That life should end, like 
this!” 

The words, fraught with real pain, strike cold to her heart. 
Js it all over—a// ; the sweetness, the beauty of life? Shall she 
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never stand again? or walk from the table over there to the 
bookcase, or pluck a flower, or chase Geoffrey round the rose- 
beds! Oh, God. Dear God ! have mercy! 

Grant’s words have revived all the terrible resistance against 
her fate, that for the past months has been troubling her. She 
had fought, and told herself she had overcome, but now this 
open desertion of her, this casting of her aside as a derelict 
on life’s ocean, has raised from the dead her buried agony. 

Is she to be a living corpse for years and years, and years ! 

His face is crushed against her hand, so that the strange 
lights and shades upon her face are unknown to him. In five 
minutes she has gone through a very hell of misery—a hell 
made worse by the fact that she has to endure it without 
movement of any kind. Oh! allof you, who can rise and walk ; 
think of the relief it is to be able to go to and fro at certain 
times—to pace a floor—to push a chair aside—to—maybe, smash 
in pieces a fan—or a branch—to be able to /eave a room. 

Then all at once her pain grows less. Her eyes lighten, and 
a little suspicion of disdain comes into them. The disdain 
helps her. A scene has come back to her—a happy brilliant 
scene where the man—now kneeling at her side, with her hand 
clasped in his, and weeping over the fact that he must leave 
her, because of the grievous ill that has befallen her—stood and 
told her, in the bright summer sunshine, summer words. 

“It would be great glory to die for you.” 

The words come back now, and a pale smile lights her lips as 
she repeats them. To die for her when he cannot even /éve for 
her—when he must needs leave her because the very sight of 
her, distresses him beyond endurance. “That life should end 
like this.” Itis he who has elected to make an end. 

The fact that she has never felt for Grant anything more than 
a girlish friendship, does not lighten the bitterness of his deser- 
tion of her in her need. 

“You are going then,” says she presently. “Your regiment 
has come back, Cecilia tells me. You are going—where ?” 

“To Ireland—to Dublin. It is not so far away. Perhaps 
some time—— When I am quite well?” Her laugh rings a 
little hollow. “Yes; you must come back then. In the mean- 


time, I am glad you are going back to your duties—you are very 
wise.” 
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She smiles at him from under the hand she has laid over her 
eyes. But the smile contains many hidden things. 

He is forsaking her in her trouble, before his duties compel 
him to do so, and such forsaking seems cruel to her. She had 
never cared for him in any way, yet this open forsaking of her, 
cuts to the poor child’s very soul! She is of no use at all, it 
seems! No longer will anzyone find pleasure in her. 

Grant has not the first place in these despairing thoughts; 
and yet the one who “as that place is, with a determination 
worthy of an older and stronger mind—pushed deliberately aside. 

She is cast adrift—a bit of the flotsam and jetsam that lie 
for ever drifting here and there upon the waters of life—a poor 
little crushed bit of timber that no one would care to drag to land. 

“It is not wisdom,” says Grant at last. “Itis misery! I 
shall think of you, and you always. I shall never,” with dismal 
conviction, “think of anyone else if I lived—for ever.” 

“That’s a long time,” says Nell, with a wretched little smile. 
“Does anyone live for ever? [I hope / shall not. And as you 
are going to Ireland ?>—well, then, go.” 

- “Nell—what a last word.” 
“Tl improve on it. Go—in peace.” 


“T shall go in sorrow,” says he, breaking down again, and 
then, slowly—very unhappily—* Nell, may I kiss you?” 

“No.” Swiftly she lays her hands across her lips; there is 
even terror in her action. 

Grant rises to his feet. 

“Not even so much?” 


“T cannot.” 

She has taken down the right hand, but still keeps the left 
across her lips. 

“You never loved me,” says he. 

There is no answer. 

He moves to the door. 

“But—I liked you,” cries she. It is a most miserable little 
apology. 

Entering his sister’s house twenty minutes later, Grant finds 
her in her tiny drawing-room. 

“It is over,” says she. “All over!!” The dull misery in his 
face does not touch her sufficiently to prevent her reply. 
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“I’m glad of it,’ says she. “It is just as well as it is, Alec, 
believe me. You would never have been happy with her. She is 
a most undesirable person. I detested her from the first, 
though I never sazd so.” 

“She is the last person on earth to be detested by anybody,” 
says Grant hotly. “She is——” 

“Yes?” derisively. 

“The very first person to be admired by everybody! Why,” 
turning upon her angrily, “you used to think her perfection 
when first I came here. You saw no fault in her then.” 

“Not chen,” says Mrs. Chance, smiling her curious smile. 
“You could have married her then! But now! I could have 
endured her for your sake—because she might have helped you 
in your career; but I always hated her. She was antagonistic 
to me in every way, but you know the old lines: 


‘«¢O, what a world of vile ill-favour’d faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year.’ 


Her ‘three hundred pounds a year’ would have been very 
useful to you.” 

“TI had forgotten that she ever had a penny,” says Grant. 
“Td have married her gladly without one, but for this awful 


misfortune that has befallen her.” 
“I daresay; there are always fools in the world,” says his 


sister with a shrug. 


CHAPTER LV. 


‘* This bitter love is sorrow in all lands. 
Draining of eyelids, wringing of drenched hands, 
Sighing of hearts and filling up of graves.’’ 
CHRISTMAS has come and gone, that saddest time of all the year 
for those whose hearts are weary, and a New Year has dawned. 
A New Year that seems to have little prospect of happiness in 
it for those at Gaveston Hall ! 

It is still early in January, and Cecilia going listlessly up the 
grand old oaken staircase, pauses at different niches to notice 
with a half-hearted admiration the glorious pots of chrysanthe- 
mums standing in them. Tall and stiff they hold themselves— . 
bronze and white and cream, but, for the most part, deepest 
yellow—with a view, no doubt, to lighting up the staircase . 
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Erect and stately they salute her as she goes by—a golden 
glory in the misty darkness of the lamp-light. 

Cecilia stops to pat their lovely faces, and to gaze into their 
golden hearts. She seems glad to stop now and then. Her 
step is heavier than it used to be, and something of the old glad 
light has passed from her eyes for ever. Her smile, too, is less 
ready, and when it comes—unwillingly always—it is as sad as 
tears. 

A clock downstairs striking the hour, rouses her from her 
contemplation of the chrysanthemums. Five o'clock. Not 
later than that? There are sounds of coming storm in the air, 
and the light of heaven has been darkened even earlier than 
usual on this winter night. So early, that the servants have seen 
fit to supplant it by lights of earthlier mould. 

Cecilia, hastening her footsteps, goes farther up the stairs, then 
pauses again to look through a window into the sullen blackness 
of the night. 

All day—all day her thoughts have been with Phil. Fight 
with them, conquer them as she will, they rise, even half-slain, to 
challenge her again. Now they are enveloping her in on every 
side, and fresh battle must be done before she goes on to Nell, 
who to-night is lying in her boudoir—Nell, who has been a little 
capricious, a little restless of late—to whom change seems 
positively necessary, be it only from room to room. 

Presently Cecilia, having cast her particular Satan again 
behind her, goes in languidly to where she knows Nell is 
expecting her. As she reaches the door, a servant overtakes 
her, a telegram in his hand. There was no answer, the man 
said. Cecilia, taking it, idly and without interest, enters her 
pretty boudoir, where Nell is lying, with a book and a shaded 
reading-lamp on a small table near her. The room is bright 
with flowers and lights, and the gay crackling of a roaring fire. 

“ A telegram?” says she, with some interest, as Cecilia stoops 
over her to kiss her. It has seemed to Cecilia lately that she 
can never kiss her enough. Dear Nell! Poor—poor Nell! 

“Yes. How are you now, darling? Not too tired ?” 

“Not tired at all. And this book is charming.” She lays 
down “The Little Minister” as she speaks, somewhat reluctantly. 
“ But your telegram! Is there anything in the world so exciting 
asatelegram? Open it. It may be important.” 
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Mrs. Gaveston laughs, glad at the quick interest she takes 
in it. 

“Important, and to me?” 

“Why not to you?” 

“« A woman of zo importance ?’ Well—here it is.” She opens 
it with careless fingers. “I always look at the name first. The 
message is always a poor thing next to that.” 

Her eyes are on the pink paper now—on the name ! 

Suddenly she throws up her head as if mortally wounded, and 
her fingers close convulsively on the bit of paper—reducing it 
to a crushed ball. Now she turns her eyes on her sister. 

“ Cissy—what is it?” cries Nell terrified. 

“ He is dying.” 

“He?” Nell, although she asks the question, £nows. 

“Phil! Heis dying!” 

She looks dazed—like one hardly understanding. Then 
suddenly a fit of shivering catches hold of her. “ Dying— 
dying!” 

As if the repetition of the awful word has caused a revulsion 
of feeling, she all at once grows calm again. 

“Tt isn’t true. Of course”—with emphasis—‘ it isn’t true. 
But I must go to him.” 

“Go?” 

“Yes. Yes. Yes. Now, not a word, Nell. I shall go, 
though you, and Peter, and the whole world held me.” 

“Go where? Give me that telegram.” 

“He is at Burnley.” She had had only one glance at the 
telegram, but every letter in it seems burned into her brain. 
Burnley is ten miles from Bigley-on-Sea. “He is dying at 
Burnley. And he has asked me to go to him.” She is stand- 
ing, white, rigid, looking before her, with a curious light in her 
eyes, as though they are looking at something beyond the wall 
that bounds her gaze. 

“ How can you go?” says Nell. 

“T shall go.” 

“ But——” 

“Tt is useless, Nell.” 

“Oh! no! You will listen! You will, darling.” Seeing 
Cecilia’s utter indifference to her words, she loses her head a 
little. “Oh! dear, dear Heaven, why am I chained here, why 

16 
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can’t I help her?” She beats her hands frantically against her 
breast. ‘“ Cissy—listen—/zsten.” 

What had she meant to say? In her terrible agitation she 
forgets everything, and sinks back exhausted against her 
pillows. 

“I shall go,” repeats Cecilia slowly, firmly. To Nell she 
appears taller in some strange way, and singularly decided. It 
is doubtful if she has even heard the girl’s passionate appeal. 
Her eyes are still staring straight before her, and now there is a 
tragic look in them. If her face is cold and white, it is still 
quite composed, and she stands erect, disdaining, as it were, even 
to rest her hand upon the chair near her. She feels strong, 
determined. Everything seems blotted out from her, save the 
fact that she must go to Phil, and soon—at once. Even Nell is 
forgotten, as, with a quick step, she turns and leaves the 
boudoir. 

In her bedroom she unclasps her hand, and pulling out the 
telegram into readable form again, looks at it. 


“Tam dying. Come to me.” 


So terse—so plain—and yet filled with an agony unbearable. 
“Come to me.” Yes, she will go to him, though it cost her her 
life, and all that makes life dear. Once she had refused to go 
with him, now—what shall keep her from him? The paper 
lying in her hand seems to burn itself into her palm. Dyzng ! 

For a long, long time she stands motionless. Then suddenly, 
as if recollecting the passing of time, she slips the telegram into 
her bosom, and going to her wardrobe, pulls out, with feverish 
haste, a cloak, a hat, and some furs. She has made no plans up 
to this—she is so accustomed to have all her plans arranged for 
her, that she has forgotten to make any—but now the fact is 
forced upon her that she will have to give orders. A carriage 
will be wanted—and—— 

How is she to get away without Peter’s knowledge? That 
seems easy enough. Peter is in the library, lost amongst his 
newspapers, and will be blind and deaf to everything until the 
dressing-bell rings. There is plenty of time. She will be gone 
before he knows anything. 

Gone! before he knows. He will know when she zs gone! 
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She drops the cloak she is holding, and a frown gathers on 
her forehead. He will know—and he will think —— 

Oh! what does it matter what anyone thinks? There is only 
one thing to remember now. Phil is dying, and has sent for her. 

She picks up the cloak again, and throws it over her shoulders, 
and hurriedly covers her head with a little soft felt hat, and 
moves towards the bell. With her hand on it, she pauses. 

To go like this—to steal out of the house without a word, a 
sign. She has not loved him as he might have been loved, but 
he has always been very good to her. Shall she face him— 
acknowledge all—then leave him ? 

No—a thousand times vo / She takes her hand from the bell, 
and clutching at the mantelpiece, sways a little, her breath 
coming quickly, unevenly. To tell him—to see his eyes as she 
tells him. Never! Death would be better than that. She 
tells herself she knows him well enough to be quite sure that 
there would be no forgiveness for her, were they both to live a 
hundred years. He must think what he will of her. She can 
never tell him. Never! 

And with this she finds herself moving towards the door, and 
down the staircase, and straight into the library where he is 
sitting, with the Morning Post before him. 

As he hears her approaching footsteps, he turns his head 
slowly to greet her, as he ever greets her, with his tender smile. 
But one glance at her brings him to his feet. 

“Good Heavens! What has happened ?” exclaims he. 

Her face is white and terribly changed 

“T have come to tell you something,” says she, slowly—coldly, 
as though feeling in her is benumbed. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


‘* There is no certainty in happiness,” 


AND then she told him! Deliberately, almost callously, in a 

low, monotonous tone that had ceased to be hers. He hardly 

recognized it, or her either. He listened, though without a 

comment, without a movement, save that once he laid his hand 

heavily upon the back of his chair, and tightened his grasp there 

until his knuckles showed white. His self-control was superb, 
16* 
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and if she could have been impressed by anything in that awful 
hour, she would have been impressed by it. 

The low, dull voice went on with its miserable declaration—a 
confession, or whatever it was—and he lost not one word of it, 
though through it all, he felt his whole life crumbling to dust 
beneath his feet. There was nothing left—nothing to hold by, 
to cling to, to save it from total wreckage. He felt suddenly 
old, so old, that he wondered if he had ever been young! And 
he had been so suve—so certain—so carelessly happy in his 
fool’s paradise. 

Had ever man been so befooled before? Had he been blind, 
deaf, dead, that he could not see? He had noticed that she had 
been a little depressed of late, but he had put it down to ill- 
health, and had implored her to see Bland, and Bland had assured 
him that once the winter was over, she would pick up again. 
It was nothing, he said. 

Nothing ! 

Cecilia’s new voice has ceased, and silence falls upon the room 
- . . through it, some lines he had read somewhere some 
time ago, seem to ring, beating feebly at his heart. 

‘* My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone. 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone.” 

If he had but known it, these last were his only possessions for 
many months. Love, blind fool! he had dreamed of love! and 
where is it now, that dream? And life—what does life hold 
for him? Love is life—the beginning and the end thereof—and 
love has not once come nigh him. 

He had not looked at her during her terrible revelation; 
nor she at him. Now he rouses to the fact of the continued 
silence, and all at once a mad fancy that it is not true, that he is 
sleeping, that he will wake soon to laugh at his hideous fears, 
gives him a false strength. He turns abruptly and looks at her, 
and that one look wakes him indeed. Is that Cecilia! that 
white, wild-eyed woman! Where is the pretty girl he used to 
know ? 

It is all true then. There is no doubt anywhere. 


** Not poppy nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world ” 


could deaden him to his knowledge of the truth. 
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“ That is all,” says Cecilia, disturbed from her reverie by that 
swift glance of his at her. “I must go.” She pulls her cloak 
round her with a shiver. 

“Not quite all, I think!” His tone is even. “You say he 
asked you—when here, in my house—to go away with him.” 

‘To 

“Well?” 

“T have told you. I refused to go.” 

“Why?” 

“]—” she hesitates as if thinking. Then says indifferently, 
“T could not.” 

“But why ?” persistently. 

“ T could not leave the child.” 

At this, Gaveston gives way toa sharp, dry laugh that seems to 
rend him. 

“You actually thought of him. Oh! the good mother!” 

His tone startles her, it is so unlike Peter to be sarcastic, or 
bitter, or anything—save kind. 

“Yes, I thought of the child. I could not forget him.” 

“ And the child’s father”—he moves a step nearer to her— 
“how was it with him? Did you forget him?” 

His eyes are searching hers; there is a sort of cold fury in 
them. It shakes her. She had never seen him thoroughly 
roused before, and this man, with the piercing gaze, and the air 
of splendid disgust, seems unknown to her. It is as though she 
is now looking at her husband for the first time. She compels 
herself to answer him. 

“Oh! I thought of you too. You”—she stops for a moment, 
growing agitated—* you had been good to me.” 

“Had I? It was very good of you to remember that 
insignificant fact. You acknowledge I was good to you 
then ?” 

His mocking, contemptuous air, restores her composure more 
than all his endearments could have done. 

“Too good for me to betray you, at all events,” says she, the 
softness gone from her voice. 

There is a pause, and then: 

“So you wouldn’t betray me——” 

The cold fury has now warmed into life, his nostrils are dilated. ° 
Going up to her, he seizes her by her arms. 
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“Betrayal! What is betrayal? That devil—did he ever kiss 
you ?” 

“Yes ; once.” 

“ Once—twice—twenty times.” 

In his mad passion his fingers tighten on her arms, bruising 
into the soft flesh—the arms that but an hour ago, he would have 
killed himself to spare one pang. Perhaps in her own excite- 
ment she does not feel the pain, but whether or no, she bears it 
without flinching. 

“ Once,” she repeats firmly ; “believe me or not as you will.” 

“Once, or twice—what does it matter ?” says he, loosening his 
grasp, and flinging her from him. “Once was contamination 
enough. And so”—here he looks at her with a glance that 
must have blighted her, had not her heart been filled with the 
face of another. “He held you in his arms and kissed you— 
this man who was as my friend, who accepted my hospitality, 
who took my hand in his, who dwelt beneath my roof! You 
ought truly to be proud of your lover—but, had I been in his 
place—I should, at least, have tried to be a gentleman.” 

- She turns upon him fiercely. 

“He was a gentleman! It was I—/ who persuaded him to 
accept your invitation here. I made him accept it. And you” 
—passionately—*“ how could you have been in his place? How 
could you be my lover—you, whom I never loved ?”’ 

It is a cruel stab, born of a cruel moment. . . . Again the 
walls of the room have opened wide, and beyond, dying, lies her 
lover, waiting —waiting ! 

“TI must go,” cries she wildly, turning away. 

“One moment!” says Gaveston. 

His voice vibrating with a meaning she does not understand, 
arrests her attention. 

She turns. 

“T would know one thing more—I would fill up the picture. 
That once you speak of—you . . . kissed him ?” 

She returns his gaze unflinchingly. 

At this moment she tells herself she hates him. ‘ 

“Yes,” cries she defiantly. “I kissed him too—I am as bad as 
he is, he is no worse than [ am.” It seems to give her a strange 

. delight to make herself as guilty as the man she loves. “ But 
once, once only! Oh!” Suddenly, sharply she lifts her hands, 
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and{’pressing them convulsively against her eyes, breaks into 
bitter, dry-eyed sobbing. “Once. Once only. And now he is 
dying. Oh, Phil! Oh, my love. My love!” 

Her strange weeping shakes her slender frame. Her dry 
sobs come slowly, heavily. There is poignant anguish in 
them. 

Gaveston, as though maddened by the sound, lays his hands 
upon her shoulders, holding her as in a vice. 

“ Be silent,” orders he sternly. “ Have you zo shame?” 

“None. None—where he is concerned.” Even whilst he 
holds her she looks back at him with wild but sad defiance. “I 
am neither sorry, nor ashamed !” 

“That isenough,” says he. He releases her quietly. He has 
grown calm again, with a calmness that chills her more than all his 
anger had done. “If you are going you had better start at once. 
Shall I ring the bell for the carriage? By-the-bye, you quite 
understand what this journey means ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“It will hopelessly imperil your reputation.” 

She bows her head. 

“ And your son ?” 

“Oh, my God!” cries she suddenly. Her face changes from 
its icy immobility to a quick agony. “ But”—wildly—*he will 
know—he will understand . .. .” 

“You are right. He will certainly understand.” 

She looks at him with miserable eyes. Too proud to entreat, 
she stands before him a picture of despair. 

“You will tell him ?” 

“The world will tell him. 1”—coldly—*should be the last to 
speak to my son of his mother’s dishonour.” 

“ There was no dishonour.” 

“We must leave that to the world too. A pitiless judge.” 

“But the child—the child! You know—yoz will tell him— 
you believe me, Peter—I see by your eyes that you do. You 
will tell him! You will have pity on him.” 

“T shall have pity on him!” The storm of his rage has died 
away, and Cecilia, with her dark eyes fixed on his, sees some- 
thing in his plain, rugged face—something that might be called 
nobility. Her eyes fall— conscience-stricken she hangs her 
head. “If you will go,” says he—he waits, as if perhaps in this 
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last hour, hoping she will still see where her duty lies—but 
answer there is none—“ I shall go with you.” 

“ You?” 

“T told you I should have pity on my son. He shall not, if I 
can prevent it, redden at the mention of his mother’s name. 
Make no further delay ”—there is an undisguised touch of scorn 
in his tone—“if you are ready—so am I. Let us get this thing 
over as soon as possible.” 

“It is to shield me,” stammers she. “ It is kind——” 

He checks her peremptorily. 

“Enough!” says he brusquely—with almost cruel contempt 
—turning to ring the bell. “I am thinking only of the boy!” 

* * * * » * * 

The carriage is ordered. Five minutes will bring it round. 
Cecilia has run upstairs once again to her room where Nell in 
an agony of suspense is waiting. 

“T have come to bid you good-bye.” 

The tragic look is still in her eyes, now augmented by weari- 
ness, It seems to Nell that the farewell has something of the 
eternal in it. She makes a sudden involuntary effort—the effort 
of one who would rise and go with her, and then with a groan 
remembering, she sinks back again, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“Peter is going with me,” says Cecilia stonily, “I have told 
him.” 

“Told him?” 

“ All!” 

“And——?” 

“There isnoand. Itis allover! I knew it would be, when 
I made up my mind to tell him. You remember once J said to 
you that Peter was a man who would never forgive. But” 
—slowly—* what I did not know was, that when the time came, 
I should not care!” She walks towards the window and looks 
out. “Oh!” stamping her foot, “will that carriage never come 
round ?” 

“Peter is going with you!” Nell repeats this as if stunned— 
it is as though she has heard, without taking in, anything else. 
“ Peter knows !” : 

“Oh, yes—yes!” impatiently. “ What does it matter? What 
does anything matter?” She pulls the curtains aside, again 
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gazing out into the fast darkening night. “How long they 
are!” She beats lightly, irritably upon the sash of the window 
with her small, closed hand, as if half maddened by the delay. 

Nell — faint, trembling, drags herself a little, upwards — 
slowly, painfully—clutching at the side of the sofa to help 
herself. So engrossed is she with fears for Cecilia, that it is not 
until afterwards, when pain has made her fall back into her 
original recumbent position—she remembers, that it is the first 
time for four months that she has unaided raised herself from 
her pillows. 

“You must see,” she says—* you cannot fai/ to see””—eagerly 
—“Peter’s goodness in this matter! Oh, Cissy—it is not yet too 
late——” 

The last two words fall like a death-knell on Cecilia’s ear. 

“Too late!” repeats she wildly. “You are right. I shall be 
too late. He will die, and not know that I was coming! Oh, 
Phil! . . . What—zw/atcan be keeping them? Perhaps” 
—she turns a wan face on Nell, “perhaps ”—with awful sus- 
picion—*“ Peter—has forbidden—the servants. . . . Nell— 
if that should beso. . . .” 

“You must be mad to think that!” says Nell. It is at this 
point the pain grows overwhelming and she falls back again 
upon her cushions. “ Peter——” the words come in little gasps 
—“is indeed a stranger to you. Heis . . . incapable of 

A sound from Cecilia breaks in upon her hurried breathing. 

“At last. At last!” cries she feverishly. The sound of 
wheels outside can be heard, and in a moment the carriage 
passes beneath the window, on the way to the hall door. She 
rushes to the door. 

“Cissy, wait one moment,” says Nell desperately—she holds 
out her hands with an imploring gesture. 

“There is so little time,” says Cecilia. She comes back, how- 
ever. 

“Just one promise,” says Nell. “Whatever happens 
Whatever happens—whether he lives or dies—promise me you 
will come back with Peter.” 

Cecilia breaks into a strange laugh. It is so reckless that it 
terrifies Nell. 

“You should ask Peter to promise to bring me back,” says 
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she. “Haven’t you heard me. Have you not understood? 
Peter will not forgive.” 

“ He will bring you back if you will come.” 

“ Are you so sure?” she smiles coldly. “There ”—turning— 
“T must go!” 

“Kiss me then,” says poor Nell, sobbing. “My darling-——my 
own sister.” She holds up her arms, and Cecilia bends to her. 
Almost their lips have met, when Cecilia, seeing the pale, pure, 
now almost spiritual face beneath her, suddenly recoils. 

“No!” says she ; she pushes back the girl’s arms as though 
dreading them, and in another moment has left the room. 


(To be concluded.) 





A CHAPTER ON BORES. 


H Chapter on Bores. 


A BORE is an inopportune person. He is a respecter neither of 
times nor seasons. He is impulsive, and his impulses, in so far 
as they concern the rest of us, are for the most part bad. If he 
could see himself as others see him, he would either become a 
Trappist or commit suicide, supposing of course (as is probable) 
he were not possessed of the moral power to turn his innate 
character upside down and live thenceforward (from the point of 
view of his personal individuality) heels uppermost. But, as a 
rule, Providence deals kindly with him. Of all pachydermatous 
bipeds, the bore is far and away the most pachydermatous. He 
is impervious to the ordinary weapons with which civilized man 
assails his neighbour, when that gentleman assumes an offensive 
attitude. Common verbal darts of ridicule and abuse stick in 
the hide of his personality, and he feels them not. 

The ideal bore is a bore from the beginning, and dies at a 
great age, remarkable for his qualities among a wide circle of 
friends and acquaintances. These assemble at his grave to 
bless themselves and thank Heaven that he rests from his 
labours. - He cannot help being a bore while he lives, any more 
than a common mouse can help liking cheese and fearing cats. 
This is his one amiable aspect. A deaf and dumb person might 
even conceive an affection for him. It would of course be an 
affection based on inadequate knowledge of him; but what of 
that in such a world as ours? He is moreover highly respect- 
able for the character of his heart and the integrity of his mind. 
But the vice of his constitution spoils all. It is only when 
regarded in the abstract that he is found to be estimable ; and 
that is possible only when he has ceased boring on this earth. 

Needless to say, this monstrosity among bores is rarely to be 
found. We have bores innumerable among us, but they cannot 
be termed archetypes. They are not sufficiently thoroughpaced 
to merit the perpetuation of their names. They are, in short, 
bores only in certain moods. A practised citizen of the world 
can tell at a glance—even at a distance—when the fit is on the 
patient. He may then be relied upon to escape its consequences. 
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But we are not all accomplished citizens of the world. Most of us 
fall victims to the bore in thrall to his demon whenever the 
danger confronts us. 

Few experiences can be more calamitous to the soul than 
married life with a bore. Truth to tell, a husband is often a sad 
bore. He will not keep properly to his own side in the partner- 
ship. He interferes in matters domestic that from time imme- 
morial have been supposed to be the lady’s concern exclusively. 
What can be thought of the man, for example, who insists on 
checking the items in the tradespeople’s accounts, who zwv2// have 
a voice in the election of the new servants who (it is his own 
fault) are so constantly superseding their predecessors, who puts 
in his opinion when but a new tablecloth is required, and who 
demands an unexpurgated list of all the callers who have rung 
the door-bell during his absence from home for a single day? 
These are some of his failings. He has others that are even worse, 
but need not be recounted. 

Sometimes he takes the form of Trollope’s Mr. Arabin in 
“Barchester Towers,” the gentleman who “regarded talk with 
women as a light kind of recreation.” In past times he might 
have been tolerated even under this humiliating guise. But past 
times are dead, and nowadays it does not exact much strain 
from the imagination to conjure up the effect a husband of this 
kind must have upon the modern wife. 

Again, he may be from twenty-five to thirty years his wife’s 
senior. This isa distinct bore, though not always felt with the 
same intensity. Mrs. Delany of the last century said a very 
pretty thing when she observed that “age and youth, like 
sunshine and shade, set off one another.” But Sunshine cannot 
be expected to admire the saying as enthusiastically as Shade 
may be expected to admire it. 

A man also not seldom finds himself tied fast to a bore, by 
the marriage service. There are ladies who, before the fatal ring 
is slipped upon their finger, show a very pleasing (and very 
delusive) amount of animation and general charm, but who, 
from their wedding day onwards, are absurdly torpid and apa- 
thetic. It is as if they said to themselves, even ere the nuptial 
blessing is pronounced, “ Now, at any rate, we can afford to be 
natural, and natural henceforth we will be.” 

The contrary case occurs even more often. The infatuated 
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wooer does not see that the meretricious glitter of his inamo- 
rata’s conversation may become: mortally tedious when they 
have to sit face to face at table three or four times a day—for 
life. Only during the honeymoon does he begin to have an 
idea of the torture of a shallow-brained chatterbox. Then he 
may well groan; and he continues to groan—until something 
happens. 

The great Lord Burleigh, following the praiseworthy custom 
of his century, printed the excellent advice he gave to his “ Son 
Robert,” when that youth was ripe to step out into the world. 
He counselled him on many points, and on marriage among 
others. After bidding him on no account to marry a dwarf, he 
ends by dissuading him also from allying himself with an imbecile 
and adds: “For thou shalt find it to thy great grief, that there 
is nothing more fulsome than a she-fool.” In his days they used 
the word “fulsome” as signifying something nauseous rather 
than as we use it. The difference between a fool and a bore is 
scarcely enough to render this illustration inapt. 

There is, and doubtless always will be, a large measure of 
domestic discomfort in the world. The part that the bore plays 
in it is also large. Without deliberately designing to deliver 
any married person from the oftentimes merely salutary trials of 
the married state, it is permissible to tell how the famous Dr. 
Sterne managed matters when he and his wife were bored 
by each other’s company. “ My wife,” wrote this.reverend genius 
on January 20, 1764, “returns to Toulouse, and proposes to.pass 
the summer at Bignaéres. I, on the contrary, go and visit my 
wife, the church, in Yorkshire. We all live the longer, at least 
the happier, for having things our own way: this is my conjugal 
maxim. I own ’tis not the best of maxims, but I maintain ’tis 
not the worst.” 

Dr. Sterne’s receipt for fencing with the difficulties of connu- 
bial life is not, however, particularly novel ; nor has it been lost 
sight of by his posterity. 

Married men are. occasionally very bad bores to their 
bachelor friends—and this, though they may be the best of 
husbands and fathers.. In marrying they seem to have acquired 
the habit of looking at life through but one focus. They make 
the smoking-room of the club echo with their eloquence ; but 
it is a detestably single-aimed eloquence. .“ My dear fellow,” 
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cries the man of this type, when he has ensnared an unwedded 
stripling, and got betwixt him and the door, “you owe it to 
yourself, to your moral and intellectual natures, to the com- 
munity at large, to the delightful sex created to be man’s com- 
plement, and to the entire system of the Creator Himself 
to——” But the hardened young sinner knows all about it. 
He has had the same sledge-hammer arguments hurled at his 
head ere now. He fumes furiously within him, swears he will 
never again allow himself to be caught alone with such an 
exemplary Benedict, and sighs heavily as he peeps towards the 
door. 

Babble of this kind would be more sensible and convincing 
if the babbler consistently acted up to the standard of his swell- 
ing words. But, like as not, if you were to call at the home of 
the crusader against single-blessedness, you would catch him 
frowning at his wife and impatient with the baby. 

This is as it should be. You cannot rely on bores to be 
moral teachers. Once let them become accredited as such, and 
the cause of morality instantly suffers prejudice. 

But there are worse bores than the married man who, from 
malice prepense, feigns to be crowned with all the roses of 
domestic felicity. Him, after a time, you can laugh out of his 
deceit. His boring is only a mantle, and you have but to strip 
him of it to come face to face with an individual not utterly 
bereft of mercy. 

What can be said, on the other hand, in extenuation of the con- 
duct of the learned bore, or the Polytechnic bore? The one is as 
bad as the other. It does not matter to you whether you are 
drowned in a butt of champagne in Messrs. Pommery’s cellars, 
or in the Fleet Ditch, where the muddy water is but just deep 
enough to let your assassin force your head into its ooze. It 
is as painful to have one’s ears boxed by a monograph, “the 
outcome of a life’s efforts,” as by a red-covered manual, “for the 
use of schools.” These bores, who are full to the throat of infor- 
mation, are among the most tyrannical of their order. It is as 
if they could only continue their beloved passion of stuffing 
themselves with what they call knowledge, by periodically 
evacuating a portion of their previously-acquired information. 
In no more charitable way can their tenacity in boring be 
explained. They do not care to perceive that most of us rejoice 
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in our ignorance, and much prefer to wait until we are dead for 
an elucidation of what are so touchingly called “the mysteries 
of life.” 

Something akin to the informing bore is the travelled bore. 
In the abstract, and in three-volume novels, this person is not 
without merit. He is believed to be well supplied with conver- 
sation, and to be delightful company. But to those of us who 
are satisfied with our own society, and the society of our parti- 
cular intimates, he is not at all admirable. His demeanour of 
superiority piques us. To do him justice, he is likely to be un- 
conscious of it. He has gained it by “knocking about the 
world,” as the phrase goes. None the less, we are out of 
humour with it. Mortals have many unreasonable sympathies 
and antipathies. This is one of the unreasonable antipathies. 
But the subject of it, if (as he is nearly sure to be) of a loqua- 
cious turn, soon makes the antipathy quite reasonable in beginning 
to yarn. “ By-the-bye,” he starts off, interrupting your own 
discourse, “when I was in the Andaman Islands in ’88;” or 
“There’s a curious custom in Alaska, whereby, when, &c., &c.” 
Probably the experienced gentleman would be surprised be- 
yond measure if he were told that people don’t want to hear 
of his doings in the Andaman Islands any more than they care 
a tennis ball about the customs in Alaska. 

In extreme cases this kind of bore is horrifyingly long-winded, 
pertinacious and prosy. And he is prone to beas courageous 
as he is persevering, so that by no common means can he be 
baffled. If, however, he can be persuaded to sit down and 
write a book about his travels, the world will obtain great relief. 
No one.is obliged to read his book, and he will find the toil of 
recalling and inventing strong incidents for his publishers so 
painful that not for a long time afterwards is he likely to have 
a recurrence of his anecdotic disease. 

In marked contrast to the travelled and learned .bores is the 
vacuous bore. He is common enough throughout the land. It 
is easy to avoid him in the open air, but unfortunately, though 
vacuous, he is very sociable. One can understand his intoler- 
ance of his own society, yet that seems no sufficient reason why 
he should divide his leisure hours with cruel impartiality among 
his friends. He is a sort of vagabond limpet, and we are the 
rocks he sticks to. He comes and talks without saying any- 
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thing ; drinks our whisky, smokes our cigars, holds his head 
erect, periodically smooths his trousers, and at length goes— 
only when one’s yawns have become quite unequivocal. He is 
most pathetic, as well as most afflicting, when he poses as a teller 
of good stories. If they are really good, he mars them utterly in 
the narration. But there is not one chance in twenty of their 
being new ; nor is he in this matter like Dean Swift, who, at the 
age of two-and-thirty, set down in black and white his delibe- 
rate determination “not to tell the same story over and over 
again to the same people.” The thing to do when entertaining 
the vacuous bore is to engage his attention with your face alone, 
and to let your mind roam hither and thither at its own sweet 
will. Some men would soon find you out in this iniquitous con- 
duct, but it will be beyond the ability of our vacuous friend. 

The horsey bore must not be overlooked. He is not one of 
the worst of the species because, though of a gregarious turn, he 
does not greatly affect the society of persons who are not bitten 
by his own mania. To the majority of us he is quite an amusing 
spectacle: one of the unwitting humourists among mankind. 
He is a kind of uncertificated clown. You may know him by 
his tight legs, which often, even against nature, pretend to be a 
trifle bandy ; by his check suits; by his absurd habit of re- 
solving most simple problems (and some complex ones) with 
the spin of a coin ; by his field-glasses ; and by his preternatural 
air of wisdom and subtlety, which is in such fine antithesis to 
the solid facts of his existence and the steadily dwindling state 
of his finances. 

Of another kidney altogether is the business bore. This 
gentleman is steeped in “shop,” from his prematurely bald head 
to his toes. His wife, one would suppose, soon gives up in 
despair her amiable attempts to judge him by his more gracious 
characteristics. Indeed, these latter do not have much chance 
to flourish. 

He is of two kinds: the dull, secretly-absorbed kind, who 
plods through life as it were in a cloud of calculations that ren- 
der him oblivious of ordinary events and his neighbours; and 
the sprightly, elated kind, who wishes others to admire him as 
much as he admires himself. 

The latter is of course the more harmful bore, by far. This 
person, as soon as he has greeted you (and he will never accept 
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a “cut,”) floods you with sparkling intelligence about his latest 
negotiation. He means you to perceive that there is no man living 
to compare with him for commercial or speculative astuteness. 
He has undoubted news about the prospective movements of 
this or that stock, this or that merchantable commodity. The 
price will go up, to a dead certainty, or go down as positively. 

“My boy,” says the bore, as he holds you tight by your 
loose button, “ between ourselves, it is the best of good things. 
Mind, I don’t ask you to touch it. I make it a rule zever to 
give advice on money matters to my friends”—(you may have 
known him three weeks) —“ but if you do feel disposed to have a 
little flutter, you couldn’t do better than do I as am doing. In 
a week you will see the truth of my words.” 

He is an expensive person, this sort of bore, and his expen- 
siveness is in proportion to your intimacy with him. The sooner 
you accustom yourself to look obliquely at all his enthusiasms 
(or, better, to turn a totally deaf ear to them), the less your 
pocket is likely to suffer. He is one of the bores who ought, 
during their frantic moments, to be confined in an asylum with 
very high walls, or at least zealously restricted to the company 
of bores like themselves. He is one of the poisons of civilised’ 
existence for which there is no infallible antidote. 

As a minor, though troublesome, offshoot from the above 
species, several others may be mentioned comprehensively as 
the begging bore. Insurance agents who interrupt you in your 
most delicate hours and compel you to visit the doctor only to 
be rejected with contumely ; subscription and charity bores of 
every description are included in this category. They are very 
real, though perhaps not very enduring, pests in life. Sisters of 
mercy and children with Sunday School cards do not in them- 
selves deserve to be pelted with hard words. Quite the contrary. 
But it is trying when your housemaid has been discomfited 
utterly by the gentle tactics of the religious ladies, and has 
brought you face to face with them, to have to excuse yourself 
from putting your hand in your pocket only by a detailed 
affidavit of poverty; and it has a tendency to indurate the 
heart when one Sunday scholar succeeds another with the 
same plaintive plea about “a list” for which pence or shillings 
are implored. 

The clerical bore comes naturally in sequence to the last- 
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named bores. We must touch tenderly upon him, for he is 
much revered by many of those to whom he is not entirely dis- 
tasteful. His manner is “anathema maranatha” to the ordinary 
mundane individual, whom he regards, more or less justly, asa 
lost sheep, and whom he would treat as such, if he dared, by 
hooking neck and crop into his own particular fold. He is 
unctuous, verbose, and mellifluous, broad of face and body, and 
with a soft yet ponderous tread that tells of the potency of 
his insidious influence when shrewdly exercised. He may be a 
good man or a bad man. From our point of view, it does not 
much matter what he is. There is no doubting his right to a 
distinguished rank in the ignoble army of bores, It is rather 
among the semi-profane that he practises most successfully. The 
wholly righteous and the openly-abandoned are fairly secure 
from him, except when he has made up his mind to have a new 
chancel, a new organ, or an additional curate. Then, however, 
he is sublime in boldness and impartiality. 

The bore of breeding is a curious specimen. Upon the whole, 
he is one of the least sufferable of bores. The Princess 
Casamassina, in Mr. James’s novel, lightly sketched him in the 
words: “My husband traces his descent from the fifth century, 
and he’s the greatest bore on earth.” 

The ordinary bore of breeding does not of course presume so 
much as Prince Casamassina. He is content to know his 
progenitors for five or six hundred years—#in fact, to be 
constantly under the halo of their dignifying influence. No 
man unwilling to remember his own grandfather may hope to 
find profit or pure enjoyment in his company. He prides 
himself on his manners. These, however, would not be rated 
loftily according to the rules of the best authorities. Richard- 
‘'son’s pretty Pamela gives us some idea of them in the following 
picture of her times: “ They all so gazed at me, that I could not 
look up; for I think it is one of the distinctions of persons of 
condition, and well-bred people, to put bashful persons out of 
countenance.” For “ bashful,” however, you must substitute 
“ low-born ” to fit the circumstances of the case. 

This gentleman’s career merits to be rudely limned. He 
marries for money, and lets his wife know it. She, poor soul, is 
supposed to find enough compensation for her husband’s lifelong 
boredom in the blue blood that trickles languidly in his trang- 
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lucent veins. He is a mere parasite on her money bags, but he 
thinks his vocation a high and noble one, and that his wife 
shows her plebeian origin no way more than by occasionally 
questioning the nobility of his parasitical existence. The word 
“trade” almost chokes him in the utterance. No mandarin 
could regard the practice itself with more decided contempt. 
Further, he loathes Americans and Colonists, and most men 
who, being born of poor parents, make a courageous and open 
fight for worldly pelf. In-the beginning of his senile period, 
he loves to be called “a fine old English gentleman.” On this 
word “gentleman” he has much to say—infinitely more than 
the average man has patience to listen to, or than would meet 
with the approval of the most accomplished of lexicographers. But, 
well-bred person though he is, he cannot live for ever. Having 
been born in the odour of aristocracy (though probably not 
where its perfume is sweetest and most bracing), educated more 
or less at Eton and Trinity, failed to do aught of any conse- 
quence during the sixty or seventy years of his life except shine 
as a dazzling nuisance to his fellow men, at length he dies. 
He dies almost contentedly, so there be room for him in the 
old, old family vault, as one of the last of the great ones. 

The “masher” bore does not differ startlingly from the 
vacuous bore. The word “masher” is not a very nice one, 
but it seems better than any other to indicate the kind of man 
we mean. He is a person who has for ever fluttering on his 
tongue the phrase: “ That’s a deuced pretty girl, I'll be hanged 
if she isn’t!” He is an annoyance even to those of his coevals 
who may be supposed to be bachelors like himself, but who have 
by no means consecrated themselves absolutely to the stalking of 
the more interesting members of the other sex. He is a deal 
more vexing to the married men who have the misfortune to 
be on nodding terms with him. Can anything be more detestable 
than his simpering, half apologetic, and wholly impertinent, 
“Oh, I forgot, poor chap!” as, after his conventional utterance, 
he turns his eyeglass upon you and reminds you of the 
limitation of your enthusiasms? Often he narrowly escapes 
having his neck wrung, or at least his nose pulled. But an in- 
dulgent Providence watches over his inane individuality—for a 
time. We others are at length, however, avenged in a measure 
when we see him wedded to a lady who in the old days would 
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have been judged a hot candidate for ducking-stool honours, 
and who soon squeezes him dry of his cold, frothy frivolity. 

A more genial, yet still a tiresome creature, is the athletic 
bore, who flaunts his muscles in the face of the world as if 
they were unique marvels. He spars, runs, rows, walks, jumps 
(we will not add bores) like no oneelse. He overtakes you as you 
amble at your accustomed easy pace to the suburban railway 
station, and twits you with your two and a half miles an hour, 
as if it were an indictable offence. “Nothing like a steady 
four miles!” he exclaims exuberantly as he takes your arm. 
“A yard to the step—that’s my motto!” And unless you have 
a very strong will, he makes you take steps a yard long until 
you come (panting and thankful) to your walk’s end. 

In holiday time the athletic bore is a frightful affliction, if you 
are unhappy enough to drop across him. He invites you to 
enjoy a /ittle excursion with him. That means a thirty-mile 
walk in the day, including mountain tops. Heaven knows how 
he keeps free from aches and blisters. It must be the result of 
some infernal compact. This idea indeed seems often verified 
twenty or thirty years later; for it is as true as it is strange 
that the athlete has the disease of old age much worse than the 
rest of us. We prudent ones, on the other hand, who quite 
early in life give up needless physical exertion, sink into decrepi- 
tude as a tired man sleeps on a bed of down. We, at any 
rate, do not find the contrast overwhelming between the state 
of our muscles at seventy and their state at twenty-five or 
thirty. 

In conclusion, a few other bores may be roughly bracketed 
together for laconic execration. The laughing bore provokes 
the fellest of impulses. He accosts you with a grin though your 
gout is at its most plaguey pitch. He arouses echoes with his 
chuckling when he hears of your money losses, and smiles like 
a pleased archangel when convicted of trumping his partner’s 
best card of a suit. His opposite, the lachrymose bore, though 
gruesome, is not so irritating. He finds the world almost too utterly 
tearful even for tears, and, like Robert Falconer’s grandmother, 
lives and moves in fear of “the immoral influences of gladness.” 
There is also the weather bore, who tells you the temperature 
and the wind by the feel, and knows the average number of fine 
days to which we are entitled every month. He has at his 
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fingers’ ends, so to speak, phenomenal droughts, fogs, storms, 
soakings and meteorological disasters of every kind, and at his 
worst is as depressing to his interlocutor as all the lot of them 
put together. 

But enough. There is really no end to the bores who bore 
us. In fact, there are as many bores as there are kinds of men; 
though it is not given to every one to make even momentary 
acquaintance with them all in the course of a single lifetime. 

As we have said, the perfect bore is not to be found. Civilisa- 
tion, they tell us, tends towards the perfecting of the human race. 


When we are all perfect, there will be plenty of perfect, that is, 
ideal bores, 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





AWKWARD FOR TABITHA. 


Hwkward for Tabitha. 
‘By the Author of “ *TWIXT WooD AND SEA.” 


“THE very thing. - Eustace, listen. A sitting-room and two 
bedrooms, close to the sea. Apply to Miss Tabitha Dove, Ivy 
Corner, Mylton Pogis. The name itself is enough—Tabitha 
Dove: Can’t you see her in your mind’s eye ?—a delightful old 
maid, with bunchy curls and a little black silk apron, who will 
take the most motherly care of you if I should be obliged to 
come back to the children. I shall write at once.” 

The speaker—a mother of many, rather embarrassed by the 
care of a sick brother just invalided from India—laid down the 
paper and drawing her writing case towards her, promptly began 
to indite a reply, hardly waiting for any comment from the 
supine figure on the sofa who only murmured— 

“For Heaven’s sake ascertain that there are no other lodgers ; 
the one thing I cannot stand is row.” 

Eustace Harfield felt at the moment tolerably indifferent as to 
what became of him. He was only just shaking off the effects 
of a severe illness, and was besides in a rather injured frame of 
mind. A few years ago he had taken leave of a heart-broken 
circle of sisters of whose devotion he had been the exclusive 
object since his babyhood. He had of course known all about 
their successive marriages, but had not realised the difference it 
would make to him till he had been shipped home after 
rheumatic fever. They all received him most affectionately, but 
nobody exactly wanted him. He had amused himself on the 
homeward voyage by imagining how he could adjust their con- 
flicting claims so as to avoid rousing the jealousy which used in 
old days to beso ready to spring up, and behold now he was here, 
it appeared that Annie’s house was hardly large enough for an 
invalid, and Mabel’s husband was exacting, and Kate was just 
going to take her girls to Dresden for music lessons. Little 
Carry, the youngest, made him very welcome, but her soul was 
in her nursery, and he could not stand the children’s noise, and 


was bored to death with the continual talk of Tommy’s school 
| 
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report and Kitty’s teeth, Joey’s scrapes and the squabbles of 
the twins. He was no longer ill enough to be a source of 
anxiety, but sufficiently so to require, or at any rate expect, 
a good deal of petting and cossetting ; so at length Carry, finding 
herself distracted between her nursery and her invalid, deter- 
mined heroically to tear herself from her babies and take her 
brother down to seaside lodgings to recruit, remaining with him 
till he should be strong enough to be left to himself or to endure 
the over-crowded rectory. 

Mylton Pogis is one of the few lucky seaside nooks that have 
as yet escaped the octopus arms of the railway. It lies snuggled 
down among the steep hills of the Dorsetshire coast; a district 
practically more remote from civilisation and its drawbacks than 
the farthest confines of Devon or Cornwall. At the end ofa 
long hilly drive the traveller finds himself descending a break- 
neck High Street with irregular houses apparently standing on 
each others’ heads, and ending in a funny little Town Hall with 
a minute market-place lurking underneath. 

“But don’t you drive down to Marine Parade ?” remonstrated 
Mrs. Romer, on being requested to descend from the top of the 
omnibus which had brought them from the five-mile-distant 
railway, at the door of the hotel. “My brother cannot walk 

“ Oh, it is no distance at all, mum,” said the driver. “Just go 
through them postes at the bottom and there you are.” 

Through the “ postes” they accordingly went, and found them- 
selves on a miniature gravelled esplanade with the sands and the 
blue sea on one hand, and on the other a succession of about 
a dozen little cottages, each with its own individual freaks in 
the way of bow window or verandah, with steps up or steps 
down, thatched roof or tiles. Their attendant porter with the 
baggage not having yet come in sight, and none of the houses 
deigning to paint up its name as though it could conceive itself 
unknown, they were somewhat at a loss till a passing baker boy, 
being interrogated, laconically tossed them “ Last house,” with 
a jerk of his head towards the end of the row. 

But when they reached the last house it wore, though diminu- 
tive, such an air of dignified seclusion, standing back in its 
morsel of garden—such a look of having no connection with the 
adjacent lodging houses that they felt mistrustful of the good 
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faith of the baker boy ; the more so as there was a young lady 
in mourning in the front garden, cutting roses. 

“T am sure this can’t be Ivy Corner,” said Captain Harfield ; 
“we had better try back.” 

Thereupon the young lady came down to the gate and opened 
it. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “ This is Ivy Corner. Won’t you come 
in?” 

She preceded them into the house, and opening the drawing- 
room door, showed them in. Then saying “I will call the maid,” 
she vanished, hardly listening to Mrs. Romer’s profuse thanks 
and apologies. 

“Faithless Miss Dove,” said Captain Harfield, sinking down 
on a broad cushiony sofa in the window. “There are other 
lodgers. What a pleasant looking girl.” 

“It was very civil of her to bring us in, still I think it was 

rather officious,” was Mrs. Romer’s comment. She was a disciple 
of Mrs. Grundy, and would not at all approve of a pretty 
fellow-lodger scraping acquaintance with her ‘brother and 
perhaps endeavouring to set up a flirtation with him. 
* “Really Miss Dove is a person of taste,” remarked Eustace 
later as they sat at tea, letting his eye rove round the room 
which despite its simplicity looked as little like the ordinary 
seaside lodging as could well be imagined, with cool chintz 
covers and soft India muslin curtains instead of the starched 
abominations that usually fence the windows—to say nothing of 
the pictures on the walls, chiefly water-colour sketches with a 
few excellent prints. He drew very well himself and was 
something of a connoisseur. He rose and began to examine 
them more closely. 

“ These things are positively good, you know, and that study 
of fishing boats in the twilight is really an admirable bit of work. 
I wonder how on earth the old lady came by them.” 

“Yes,” said his sister, “I was struck by the refinement of all 
the surroundings when I went upstairs. What good taste she 
must have. Look at that Indian jar in the corner with the 
rushes and pampas grass, and those bits of blue delf on the 
chimneypiece instead of the usual wax horrors under glass shades. 
My idea is that she must be an old servant and probably had all 
the furniture and things left her when her mistress died. 
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Nobody of that class would buy things either so simple or so 
good.” 

The pleasant impression was maintained next morning. 
Roses such as the girl in black had been gathering yesterday 
appeared on the breakfast table, and everything was as daintily 
served as it could have been had they been guests rather than 
lodgers. 

“You were right about that girl, Eustace,” said Mrs. Romer, 
as she began to pour out the coffee ; “she is evidently lodging 
here. I went out in the garden before you were down, and I 
saw a smart little bathing-dress hanging on the sweetbriar 
hedge to dry. I don’t think Miss Dove was quite honest about 
a” 

Captain Harfield was, however, not so much disposed to 
resent the fraud as might have been expected. If it had been 
children it would have been another.matter, but he did not 
suppose the young lady would interfere with them much; he 
was inclined to be philosophical. Altogether he was in a more 
cheery mood this morning ; the soft lap of the tide creeping up 
‘over the sand all night had been very soothing, and the sparkle 
and glitter of the summer morning was irresistible. He liked 
the notion of having Carry to himself for a little ; away from 
those eternal children she would have leisure to recollect the 
dear old days and be something of the companion sister he used 
to be so fond of. 

They were in the midst of discussing their programme for an 
idle dawdling day and a boat in the cool of the evening when 
their plans were suddenly shattered by a bolt from the blue, 
delivered by that bird of ill-omen, the telegraph boy. 

The little maid rushed in open-mouthed with a yellow 
envelope in her hand which she evidently divined portended 
disaster. 

Carry turned pale. “I knew it,” she cried, as she tore it 
open. “I felt certain something would happen to the children 
if I left them. Yes, I told you so. Tommy has broken his arm. 
What shall I do?” 

“Poor little chap,” said her brother, much concerned. “You 
must go back to him of course. He'll be clamouring for 
‘Mummy.’ Never mind me; I shall be all right. You go.” 

“Dear, dear! And the omnibus starts in halfan hour. I 
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ought to go and get ready directly; but I must speak to Miss 
Dove before I go. Please send her to me at once.” 

“She has gone out, ma’am,” said the maid. “I was to take 
your orders for the day.” 

“How unlucky. And I particularly wanted to tell her about 
all the little things you require, Eustace. Well, I must write.” 
And the little lady bustled off distracted. 

A long morning spent in the exhausting occupation of 
watching the waves sent the invalid in to his one o'clock dinner 
with unwonted appetite, and great was his indignation when the 
mutton proved so underdone as to be uneatable. 

“My good girl,’ he said to Mary Anne, who answered his 
impatient summons, “am I a dog that you should give me raw 
meat? Take that stuff out and cook it again.” 

“ Please, sir, it wasn’t me,” responded the injured Mary Anne; 
“it was missis cooked it. She would do it. I told her she 
hadn’t give herself time enough.” 

Presently she reappeared with a plate of broiled slices and a 
message. 

“Missis was awfully sorry about the meat, but she hoped thé 
pie-crust would make amends.” 

“At any rate, ‘ missis’ is rather a cool hand and expresses 
herself oddly, unless Mary Anne embroiders,’” thought Eustace 
to himself. 

The pie-crust did make amends amply, insomuch that when 
Mary Anne was clearing away he enquired whether the lodgers 
habitually lived upon tarts ; they seemed so much more success- 
ful in that department. 

“ Law, sir,” replied the damsel with a giggle, “ you are the very 
first lodger ever we had. But as to the crust, you see, Miss 
Dove always was fond of coming into the kitchen to make tarts 
and mess about with her bits of tea cakes and things; so she 
says to me, ‘Mary Anne,’ she says, ‘if you can make a light 
crust you can do anything, so here goes,’ she says ; but I -knew 
that there mutton wouldn’t be done enough. ‘Oh, bother the 
meat, she says when I told her it had ought to be basted.” 

“ But, my good girl, lodgers aren’t the only people that eat. 
I suppose she and youdon’t live upon pastry. How comes it 
that Miss Dove is such a novice ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, Mrs. Bloomer she always does the cooking 
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but she was sent for all on the sudden the day before peeentay 
to go and nurse a sick sister.” 

“Oh, is that it? Well, it is to be hoped cook’s sister may 
soon be restored to health; but I should have thought a person 
who let lodgings might have understood how to cook a plain 
joint.” 

Next morning Captain Harfield, having wearied himself: in 
vain with the assistance of Mary Anne, to hit upon anything for 
dinner that was not out of season or otherwise unattainable, 
came to the conclusion that the fag of ordering his own meals 
was too great to be sustained, so in spite of the failure of 
yesterday’s roast, he determined to put himself unreservedly in 
Miss Dove’s hands and ask her to cater for him, feeling that in 
resource she would probably be Mary Anne’s superior. 

“T really must see Miss Dove,” he said, “and if she is out, as 
she always seems to be, I will wait till she comes in.” 

Mary Anne went away with this ultimatum, and he flung 
himself at full length on the sofa with pipe and newspaper to 
await his landlady. 

Presently the door behind him opened, gently. 

“Oh, Miss Dove,” he said, languidly turning, “I sent for you 
to——” and broke off abruptly, for it was the tall girl in black, 
the fellow-lodger, who stood in the doorway. He sprang to his 
feet with an “I beg your pardon.” 

“Not at all,” she said, coming a step forward. “You sent for 
me?” 

“What a blunderer that Mary Anne is,” he said to himself. 
Aloud—* I wanted to see Miss Dove.” 

“Yes? Iam Miss Dove.” 

“Why, this must be a niece or something. How very extra- 
ordinary,” was his inward comment. He looked at her with 
manifest perplexity. It was not that she was too gorgeously 
apparelled; quite the contrary; nothing could have been 
simpler than her plain black serge skirt and white frilled blouse, 
only the skirt hung so gracefully ; the blouse was so white and 
crisp. She looked exactly the sort of girl he might have been 
introduced to as a partner for tennis; only a good deal more 
striking than most. 

“Indeed, he stammered ; “but I meant your—your aunt, is 
she >—the landlady.” 
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“But I am your landlady. There is no Tabitha Dove but 
me.” 

There was a moment’s pause after this dramatic announce- 
ment. Miss Dove tried to meet his look of bewildered dismay 
with an expression of dignified unconsciousness, but it was too 
much for her ; she broke into a laugh, exclaiming: 

“Oh, forgive me for laughing ; it is too silly, but I feel as if I 
were acting a charade and had broken down.” 

The sound of her mirth was infectious, but Eustace was too 
completely mystified to yield to it, especially as he was by no 
means sure he was not being made a fool of. He watched her 
till her gravity was restored and then said: 

“But [ don’t understand. Is it a hoax or a practical joke or 
what ?” 

“No, indeed ; only a series of misfortunes and muddles. It 
was not exactly what I intended, but I thought I could keep 
myself in the background and worry through ; only you would 
insist on seeing me, and then you would be so astonished at me it 
upset my gravity. But I am a great deal older than I look”— 
with a sudden effort to gather up her dignity. And then as an 
afterthought she added, “I am extremely sorry about the 
mutton. Perhaps you would rather go elsewhere where the 
cooking might be better?” 

“Not unless you wish me to. Is it inconvenient to you that 
I should stay ?” 

He was far too much znxtvigué to be anxious to cut short his 
sojourn, but the situation still perplexed him. 

“In one way it is rather, because my old servant is away; 
but I don’t know that I want you to go, unless you are uncom- 
fortable, for it will make me look such a fool, and besides, it will 
give my lodgings a bad name if I lose my first people within a 
week.” 

The mixture of childish maiveté with an effort to take a 
business-like view which characterised this speech, amused him 
immensely, but he was still as much befogged as ever. 

“T think,” he said, “it would simplify matters if you would tell 
me what are those misfortunes and muddles you referred to, 
and if you would not mind explaining how you come to be letting 
lodgings ; for I am sure you will not think me impertinent if I 
say you do rather surprise one in that capacity.” 
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She closed the door and took the chair he placed for her with 
an easy air that helped to set him too at ease. 

“Yes,” she.said, “that will be best. As you say, I do not 
belong to the lodging-letting class, and my people would tell you 
that my doing it is a piece of wilfulness that deserves any 
scrapes I may get into, but the truth is, it is my only chance of 
preserving my own independent home, and keeping my dear old 
servant with me. My father was a retired naval officer, which as 
you know isn’t a very lucrative thing unless you get high up, and 
he was a man with all sorts of hobbies and one that could never 
save, so when he died six months ago, I found I had nothing 
but this cottage and the trifle he left—a mere pittance. My 
uncles and the lawyer and everybody said of course I must let 
the house and dismiss the servants and either board cheaply with 
someone, or better still, try for a situation as governess or com- 
panion, or something of that sort, so as to save for a rainy day. 
Such a life would have been a martyrdom to me; I must have 
my independence ; above all, I could not be parted from Nanny, 
who brought me up. At first I had a wild idea that perhaps 
I could earn enough by painting to keep us going, but I soon 
found that would not answer, and I began to be afraid we should 
have to give in. Then some of my friends suggested that I 
should advertise for a lady boarder to share expenses—‘ musical 
and domesticated, of course. Imagine it! I couldn’t have sur- 
vived it a week ; so at last Nanny and I put our heads together 
and decided we would let lodgings. I was to be sleeping partner, 
at least my share of the work was to be only the accounts and 
the correspondence. I was to be kept entirely in the back- 
ground ; but, as ill luck would have it, the very day before you 
came, she was telegraphed for to nurse a sister, and I was left 
to do the best I could. I thought I could manage, and I in- 
tended to transact everything through Mary Anne, but she is 
such a duffer!” 

“T am afraid it was I who was the duffer: I might have 
known it was a lady’s house. And did the uncles consent to 
your scheme ?” 

“T did not ask their consent. I simply told them what I was 
going to do, and asked them to. recommend me. I am old 
enough to manage. my own affairs; I have no guardian. Of 
course they were all desperately angry, and now they will 
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crow. I meant to confront them at the end of the year with 
such a success, and falsify all their predictions, and I shall be 
so disappointed if it breaks down at the very outset. It certainly 
is peculiarly unlucky that my first lodgers should turn out—” she 
broke off with a comical look—“ I did not mean to say anything 
rude. It is certainly not your fault.” 

He smiled too. The situation was not without its embarrass- 
ing sides, but Tabitha had a way of rushing her fences that 
turned them into pure comedy. Then he was really touched by 
her quiet little narrative. 

“T see,” he said, “ I came under false pretences as ‘a family,’ 
and as Carry has deserted too, I have turned into that objection- 
able personage, ‘a single gentleman’ upon your hands. Well, I 
can only say I put myself entirely at your disposal. If it is 
the least awkward for you to have me here I will walk off to the 
hotel as soon as you please; but it appears to me the simplest 
plan will be for me to remain. Mrs. Romer, I may remind you, 
is nominally here ; you can send her name to the visitors’ list, 
and I am under no obligations that I know of to describe the age 
and social status of my landlady in my letters home. Besides,” 
- he added, with a laugh, “our natural protectors may be back: at 
any moment. Now what would you like me to do?” 

“Stay. As you say, it will be by far the simplest plan. And 
thank you for being so kind and considerate about it. Do you 
know, I had such a funny letter from your sister this morning, full 
of allsorts of directions about what you were to eat. She writes 
as if I were a sort of old grandmother, charging me to take the 
most especial care of you.” 

He threw back his head and laughed aloud. 

“I don’t know how it was, but Carry made a complete mental 
picture of you in which she firmly believed, and with which I 
myself was infected. Spectacles and a black silk apron I know 
were part of it.” 

“It must be my absurd name,” said Tabitha with some irrita- 
tion, and then added ina more gentle tone, “I shall try and 
carry out all her instructions. I am so sorry you have been so 
ill. If there is anything you want to make you more comfortable 
you must be sure and tell me, won’t you ?” 

“Thanks, But don’t you worry about me. I shall do very 
well; Iam really all right now. But look here, I wish you 
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would answer her letter in character ; it would be such a joke to 
keep up the farce.” 

She nodded—she was child enough to love a joke—and rose 
to go, but as she reached the door she turned round. “Oh, 
but you quite forgot to tell me what it was you sent to me about,” 
she said. f 

“Qh, that was nothing ; only to ask an imaginary old lady to 
order my dinners for me. I could not think of troubling you ; 
Mary Anne and I will manage all that.” 

“Ts that all? I will settle dinner every day if you prefer it, 
and I will try and not give you any more raw meat.” 

And he reflected as she shut the door that rather than annoy 
her in any way, he would live uncomplainingly on raw meat for 
the rest of his stay. 

Fortunately for the success of Tabitha’s experiment, Eustace 
Harfield was the last man in the world to cause her embarrass- 
ment or take advantage of the position in which he found him- 
self. Unobtrusive and shy with women, he was the sort of 
man who might have been trusted in a ladies’ school. If she 
had not been instinctively aware that she might have confidence 
in him she would have packed him off remorselessly to the hotel, 
but she had a woman’s quickness in reading character, and 
knew she need not be the least afraid of him. Indeed he 
respected her wish to keep in the background to that degree 
that fora week she hardly saw him. Then at last one evening 
they encountered each other on the miniature stone jetty that 
ran out into the sea in front of the windows and was just barely 
wide enough for two people to walk on abreast. He had felt 
himself bound in honour to avoid her indoors, but she had been 
pretty constantly in his thoughts, and this was neutral ground. 

Of course to begin with they exchanged the usual banal remarks 
about the weather, which, like the inevitable “ Dear so and so” at 
the beginning of a letter, stand at the threshold of all intercourse. 
But it zas a lovely evening—sufficiently so to justify remark. A 
broad silver moon was hardly holding her own against the rosy 
glow of fading sunset, and the sea had that lambent clearness 
that makes one long to plunge down—down into the green 
depths. 

“What a night for a row,” cried Tabitha. “I wish, oh, how I 
wish I had my boat.” 
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“You used to have a boat of your own?” 

“Yes ; such a dear little light cockle shell; but I had to sell 
her. On such evenings as this I used to row about the bay for 
hours alone or with father.” 

“Will you come for a row with me? I could run round to the 
harbour and get a boat in one minute.” 

She hesitated. 

“It would be too delicious. Yes, I will come.” 

Five minutes later a little white boat came softly in under the 
jetty, and Tabitha, who had gone back to the house, came 
running down, her arms full of rugs and cushions. 

“Well, you are luxurious,” he said, as she threw them down to 
him one after another, and then took his hand to jump in. 

“Qh, these are for you. I am going to take the oars and you 
are to sit in the stern and make yourself snug. I don’t forget 
that you have been ill and are in my charge. I am the captain 
of this vessel, and I do not allow anyone to dispute my 
authority.” 

He yielded laughing to her imperious mandate, and she threw 
off the little Eton jacket she wore over her white blouse and 
went to work in most seamanlike style. It was pleasant to lean 
back against her soft cushions and watch the way she handled 
her sculls, the play of her firm wrists and the graceful bending 
to and fro of her lithe figure. It was pretty to see the warm 
colour the exercise brought into her face as it bent near him and 
drew back in rhythmical motion. They did not talk much ; she 
was too busy and he too languidly content; but with each 
exchange of fragmentary remarks, still more with each long 
pause of sociable silence, they seemed to grow more friendly. 
They passed the harbour lights and pulled out into the broad 
dim twilight beyond, and it was nearly dark when the little boat 
touched the jetty again. 

Next day he came upon her sketching on the undercliff. She 
was wrestling not very successfully with a mass of varying green 
in its full midsummer richness, and was glad enough to throw 
down her brushes and let him give her a lesson, as he was 
thoroughly competent to do. And then the shadows grew too 
long, and with very little pressing she consented to hide her 
paraphernalia under an elder bush and guide him along the cliff 
path to a little rocky bay a mile or so further on that he had 
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been in search of. After that scarcely a day passed that they 
did not meet and join in a long ramble or an evening row. It 
was always by accident ; they never made any plans beforehand, 
but he got to know just where he should be likely to find her, 
and Tabitha said to herself it would be a piece of unnecessary 
prudishness to refuse to go. 

Of course it was a foregone conclusion. Even if Tabitha had 
been far less pretty and charming than she was it could hardly 
have ended otherwise ; two young people thrown together under 
such whimsical conditions were almost bound to fall in love 
unless there had been any previous entanglements, and these 
two started perfectly heartwhole. At the end of a fortnight 
Eustace was very far gone indeed, but just as he arrived at the 
point of confessing as much to himself in his private meditations 
their meetings suddenly stopped short. He no longer en- 
countered her on the jetty nor on any of her favourite walks, and 
he would not attempt to waylay her in the house ; he felt himself 
as it were on parole, and submitted unconditionally. But it 
made a wonderful difference in the attractions of Mylton Pogis ; 
the little parade seemed to have grown dull and lifeless, and he 
found himself sighing for the return of Carry, or better still, for 
that of old Nanny, as Miss Dove always called her duenna. 

Had Carry had the slightest idea of the peril in which her 
brother stood, she would have undoubtedly flown to the rescue. 
Her little boy was nearly well again by this time, but she could 
not make up her mind to forsake her brood again, as Eustace 
sent such good accounts of himself, and besides his occasional 
mention of Miss Dove convinced her that he was in excellent 
hands. “What a truly marvellous gift you women have of 
reading character from a mere name,” he had observed in one 
letter ; “I often laugh to myself when I look at Miss Dove and 
recall your graphic picture?” And in another, “The old lady 
really outdoes you in care for my health; she is always 
lecturing me, and when we had a shower or two the other day I 
almost fancied she would have made me buy a pair of galoshes.” 
These romances he now recalled with some embarrassment, and 
wished he had not so completely given the reins to his fancy ; if 
it came to announcing an engagement he would look rather 
foolish. 

How long this posture of affairs could have been maintained 
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it is difficult to say; Eustace would probably have soon 
reached the limits of his patience, but before it had lasted quite 
a week this new aloofness was suddenly broken up. 

Either he missed Tabitha’s company so much that dulness 
drove him to excesses in the way of exertion, or he overrated 
his newly restored strength, or he took a chill ; but one evening 
Mary Anne, carrying in his supper, found him stretched on the 
sofa in a condition so alarming to her inexperience, that, de- 
positing the tray with a bang, she burst in upon her mistress 
with the intelligence that she thought Captain Harfield was 
dying. Down flew Tabitha to find her lodger, not dead indeed, 
but prostrate, white and panting, and clearly in need of aid of 
some kind. He was not unconscious, but tried to gasp out: 
“Stupid Mary Anne! I told her not to frighten you.” 

Brandy seemed the most obvious thing to try, and raising his 
head on her arm, Tabitha managed to force a little into his 
mouth. Then while Mary Anne ran bonnetless for the doctor, 
she sat beside him, watching him distressfully, with a sense of 
utter helplessness, feeling it was brutal to do nothing, but 
without the faintest idea what to do. But at least she had the 
humanity to refrain from asking him every minute whether he 
felt better. She was horribly frightened and overwhelmed with 
a sense of her own incapacity as a nurse, and, moreover, in spite 
of her very real and deep concern, she could not help feeling 
that this new development added greatly to the awkwardness 
of the situation. Supposing—just supposing—he were to die. 
She passed a decidedly mauvais quart d’heure till the doctor 
came, though the patient began to revive a little, and drew 
himself up into a less deathlike posture. As Doctor Dibbs 
bustled in she slipped away, and awaited his coming out in her 
little back dining-room. 

She was not much afraid of him luckily ; he was an old friend, 
and she knew his wife. They were aware of her circumstances, 
and though they might laugh at the result of her experiment, 
they would never gossip about it. 

“Why, Miss Tabitha,” said he presently as she waylaid him, 
“you look worse than the patient. I think I had better pre- 
scribe for you. You need not be frightened about our friend, 
he will probably be all right in the morning. He must keep 
quiet, and be a little more careful.” 
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“Then you think I need not send for his sister?” said 
Tabitha. That would be a respite. She did rather dread en- 
countering Mrs. Romer after the silly fraud they had practised 
upon her. 

“Oh, dear, no; not unless he should get another attack, 
which I see no reason to fear. He has had rheumatic fever, he 
tells me, and it has left his heart in rather a funny state. He 
mustn’t go tramping over Ninebarrow Down and the White 
Nose again. You and your old woman—what is her name ?— 
Mrs. Bloomer—must keep him in better order. Don’t you 
worry about him. She is a famous nurse if he should get 
another bad turn.” 

“Yes,” said Tabitha, “but unluckily she has been sent for to 
her own family. I am expecting her back every day, but for 
the moment I am without her.” 

“Oh! So there is nobody but you to look after him?” 

“And Mary Anne,” responded Tabitha with dignity. “It is 
certainly most unfortunate. I should never have taken in an 
invalid if he had not had a sister with him, but she had to go 
home for some reason. I had no notion of turning my house 
into a hospital.” 

She spoke with great asperity. Half-an-hour ago she had 
felt ready to lay down her life for the sick man; now, in the 
revulsion of hearing that there was no cause for alarm, she felt 
quite indignant ; and in the fear of betraying too tender an 
interest, she appeared almost savage. 

Doctor Dibbs looked at her, and his eyes twinkled. 

“Never mind,” he said. “If he should be going to be ill, 
which I don’t think is the case, we can soon get him a hospital 
nurse, and you shall come and stay with Laura. I'll look in 
early to-morrow, and I expect he will be all right.” 

As he foretold, the next morning the patient was downstairs, 
and almost himself again. There were no more palpitations, 
and any talk of sending for either sister or nurse would have 
seemed absurd. He did rather expect that his landlady would 
have come after breakfast to enquire for him, and was a little 
disappointed that she did not, but contented herself with a civil 
message through Mary Anne. 

In the afternoon that young woman, going out with a tray, had 
left the door ajar, and he heard a lady’s voice in the front hall. 

18* 
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“Well, Tabitha dear,” and there was the sound of a kiss, 
“how is your white elephant? Dick says a 

And then from Tabitha: “Oh, take care. Hush! Come 
upstairs. He will hear you.” 

Mrs. Dibbs was on rather intimate terms with Tabitha, and 
when they had reached the latter’s sanctum took the privilege 
of friendship to chaff her unmercifully about her lodger and the 
complications to which her experiment had given rise. She was 
one of those people to whom a joke is all important, and she 
would sooner risk endangering a friendship than miss insisting 
on the comical aspect of affairs. She wound up with a piece of 
advice. 

“ Well, my dear, to my mind by far the best thing you could 
do would be to marry him.” 

“Marry him!” cried Tabitha, her face aflame. “Never! 
He is the very last man in the world I could ever dream of 
marrying.” 

“But why? I thought he was rather nice. Dick said so, I 
am sure. Don’t you like him ?” 

“What has that to do with it? Why, I should feel exactly as 
if I had advertised in the Matrimonial Gazette, and he was the 
result.” 

Next day Captain Harfield requested an interview, and was 
formally conducted by Mary Anne into the little north room 
that Tabitha called her studio, and where she kept a wonderful 
array of easels, paint boxes, and palettes. She received him 
somewhat stiffly, and hoped he was better, with an entire 
absence of the easy friendliness which he had found so charm- 
ing. He declined the chair which she hastily cleared of a sheaf 
of brushes and a soppy paint rag, and remained standing. 

“Your white elephant is going to relieve you of his presence, 
Miss Dove,” he began rather awkwardly. “I think of leaving 
you next Tuesday.” 

“Oh!” she cried. “You overheard what that rude, ill-bred 
woman said in the hall yesterday. It was too bad. I never 
called you a white elephant.” 

“No,no. You never said anything unkind, I know; but I 
am quite sure I have been rather a nuisance. Besides, you know 
I shall have been here a month.” 


“T don’t wonder you have had enough of it. Letting lodgings 
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isn’t as easy as I had supposed. You have put up with the 
most atrocious amateur cooking with the patience of Job. But 
Nanny is coming home to-night, I am thankful to say, so the 
next people won’t be so badly treated.” 

“Oh, you are thinking of the next people already, are you?” 
he said in rather a bitter tone. “Le voi est mort: vive le rot, 
I suppose.” 

She looked up surprised and a little amused. “ Well, naturally 
I must think of the next people, don’t you see? I shall have to 
put my nets out at once.” 

Then her own phrase struck her with a most disagreeable 
reminder of Mrs. Dibbs, and she blushed violently. She 
wished he would go, but he seemed to have no such in- 
tention. He began turning over a portfolio of sketches with 
unseeing eyes. He had something more to say of more im- 
portance than giving notice, and had no notion how to begin. 
He had had absolutely no previous practice, and was not enough 
of a novel reader to be well up in the subject of “how men 
propose.” 

“ How I wish she would give me a lead over,” he said to him- 
self, which presently she most innocently did. 

The silence was becoming very irksome, and she had taken 
up a brush and begun to work on a study of trees on her easel, 
but it made her nervous to have him standing at her elbow. 
To break it she suddenly asked : “ Shall I ever make anything 
of this, do you think ?” 

“Oh, I think so. You want to work in your shadows more 
broadly ; and if I were you I should sponge out a good deal of 
that detail in the corner.” 

“T did not mean this particular sketch. I meant shall I ever 
be able to make a living of it? I don’t want to let lodgings all 
my life.” 

“Well,” he said, “honestly I doubt if you ever will. You 
have a lot of taste and feeling for colour and all that ; but, after 
all, it is amateur work, don’t you see?” 

“Like my cooking. Well——” She left her sentence un- 
finished and dabbed a wet sponge remorselessly over the 
offending foreground. 

Here was his opening, and he plunged into it. 

“Why should you have to do either? Won’t you let me 
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make a home for you? Should you be afraid of India? Will 
you marry me?” 

And Tabitha wholly forgot about the Matrimonial Gazette, 
and the jokes Mrs, Dibbs might make about his having been 
taken in and done for; or only recollected it with a smile some 
time after, when she was sitting with her head on his shoulder, 
and he was entertaining her with a whimsical picture of what 
Carry would say when he broke it to her that he was going to 
marry the old lady with the black silk apron and bunchy curls. 

But the sisters, when once they had got over the shock, and were 
able to grasp the true situation, welcomed their brother’s choice 
very cordially ; and Tabitha’s experiment was soon forgotten, 
for it needly hardly be said her first lodger was also her last. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY. 





A MODERN DAY SAINT. 


AH Modern Day Saint. 
A SLIGHT SKETCH OF A PRIEST AND A WOMAN. 


‘* Who may be made a saint, if I fail here? 
Show me the man has suffered more 
Than I. : ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
It may be, nc one—even among the saints 
May match his pains with mine ; but 
What of that?” 


THEY walked along the yellow shore with eyes that saw but the 
other, for priest and woman, when they knew that parting was 
near, awakened out of sleep and knew what their heartache meant. 
The woman had played at charity and listened to his legends, 
the man had endeavoured to win a soul to his faith and the end 
for both was love! They were ringing wedding bells from the 
cliffs above—bells that jangled and laughed and were mockery 
to the two below. 

As they walked hope crept into the woman’s heart (she was a 
Protestant ward in a Catholic family); the man who loved her 
would renounce his vows and they would marry. A home in 
England would be brighter than a mission in China. 

“I wonder how the wedding is going off,” she said. 

“I wonder,” answered the priest ; “you should be there.” 

Cyprian Lester looked at Dorinda Temple as he spoke. Her 
white, spiritual-looking face had beauty, and her figure was 
graceful, she was of medium height and had great charm—many 
men loved her. The priest himself was tall, his face austere, full 
of cold beauty, his figure painfully meagre ! 

“You will not be here much longer,” she half whispered, “let 
me be with you whilst I can!” 

“Christ help me!” he murmured, meeting her passionate eyes. 
How could he help telling her that he loved her—how be hard and 
cruel to her? The silence grew awful for both—how could they 
put their thoughts in words ? 

The woman was twenty and the priest twenty-eight—both 
alone with love—and the curse of a church between them. 

Cyprian looked at Dorinda, she wore a dress of some green 
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material that suited her, a fur boa clung round her proud white 
throat, and her large hat was pushed lightly off her brow; he 
looked at her and he loved her, yet the day for parting had 
come. They passed some yellow sea-poppies, Cyprian knelt 
down and picked some; he handed them to the girl. 

“ Wear these, Dorinda—are they not beautiful ? ” 

She placed the knot of flowers at her throat—but as they 
touched her warm, white neck, she shuddered ! 

“Do you know they say poppies are the flowers of death? | 
am afraid of them, Father Lester !” 

He looked at her, she did not understand the tragedy, but she 
did the love passion of his gaze. 

“Yellow, yellow sand,” muttered Dorinda to herself. “He will 
not be the first man who has left his church for a woman’s sake. 
God said ‘It is not good for man to live alone.’” 

“Yellow, yellow sand,” groaned Cyprian. “Have men ever 
walked by you before, torn in two, ’twixt faith and love?” 

The girl looked at the merry dancing sea and laughed to its 
music. 

The priest looked at the dank tossed seaweed and sighed, he 
‘read an omen in its message of wrack and storm. 

Over the hills pealed the wedding bells. 

“Hark to the bells,” cried Dorinda. 

“ Let this cup pass from me,” murmured the priest. 

“My ship sails next week, Dorinda. I leave Ireland to- 
night.” 

Over the hills pealed the wedding bells. 

“Not to-night. Does my cousin know? Oh, Father, don’t 
leave us!” 

“T must, Dorinda. The bleeding Christ calls me to China; 
besides, I dare not stay here! Oh! I dare not!” 

His look told her he loved her—she joyed—but his sorrow 
was greater than death. 

“Why are you going?” She turned to him smiling her love. 

' “You are a heretic, and a woman. [ am a priest.” 

“But surely you will not leave me. I should be so lonely, 
Father !” 

He said nothing, only looked at her. A wave of colour 
crimsoned her face, they seated themselves on the sand ridge. 
Dorinda took up a handful of little sea-shells, she commenced 
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counting them. Her head was bent very low, but Cyprian knew 
she had tears in her eyes, he also knew that the moment had 
come when all must end! 

“T must leave you, Dorinda, for I am a Jesuit priest,” he said, 
“a priest—and I love you.” 

She let the little sea-shells fall from her hand and looked at 
him, then she slowly picked them up and crushed them one by 
one—she said nothing. The wedding bells resounded through 
the air in harsh jingle, crashing through her ears in mocking 
melody ! 

There fell a moment of silence and a great change came over 
her face, her lips blanched and quivered, her face grew ashy 
white, her hands cold and moist, she turned and looked him in 
the eyes ! 

“ Cyprian, Cyprian, I love you.” 

Her voice fell on the air like a spirit’s wail. 

All the man in the priest yearned to take her in his arms, and 
hold her there for one blessed moment, but do this he dared not, 
ah! he dared not even touch her hand again. In a fervour of 
love and pity he writhed in mental agony and buried his face in 
his hands. 

“I am glad you love me,” said Dorinda, “it is not quite so 
hard to bear now.” 

“ But my love is sin, my beloved !” 

“ Ah! I have no religion,” she sighed wistfully, “ your love was 
leading me to Christ, yet you tell me it is sin!” 

She flung herself down on the sand, and laid her hands on it. 
He watched her and his agony was great. 

“Comfort you, Dorinda,” he whispered, longing with an un- 
utterable yearning to shelter her in his arms, “remember, we 
shall not part for ever!” 

She turned to him with half-closed eyes, and put out her hands 
feebly. 

“Oh, all goes round with me—I am faint. Is this death, 
Cyprian ?” 

“God help me!” hejcried, catching her in his arms, looking 
fearfully at her white face. So for one great moment she lay on 
his breast, and their hearts beat together. 

. He looked at her long—then kissed her closed eyes. 
She half opened them, and stirred faintly in his arms. He 
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shivered with mighty passion, and, leaning over her, kissed her 
brow. 

A wave of colour swept over her, then he lived his life, for 
he bent down—bent closer and closer—bent till his lips kissed 
hers ! 

Where was the stern saint now? Gone—and the human man 
sat crowned and triumphant. That kiss broke the chain of the 
church, and set him free. 

“Martin Luther married, Cyprian,” said the girl from the 
shelter of her lover’s arms, “and many another priest has done 
the same—why should you not also?” 

“Yes, many a priest has forsaken his church and broken his 
vows,” answered Cyprian. 

His voice trembled as he spoke. He pressed Dorinda closer 
to him. 

“They have loved, and been beloved,” murmured Dorinda. 
“Oh, how happy they have been—how happy many must be 
to-day.” 

“ Dorinda,” cried Cyprian, “do not tempt me to sin.” 

“Why did you make me love you for this?” she wailed. 

’ He placed her softly on the sand, then strode up and down 
—his madness of grief fearful to see. 

He came to her side at last, and put his arms around her. 

“Dorinda darling,” he whispered, “I will leave my church, 
renounce my vows—become a Protestant Layman. We will 
marry!” 

They sat down side by side on the sand—betrothed. 

She shrank away from his kisses now, and a great shame 
filled her. She was afraid of what she was doing, and yet she 
was very happy. 

“Am I wicked, Cyprian?” she whispered, leaning her head 
on his shoulder as she spoke, and letting his arm steal round her. 

“No, my pure dove,” he wailed. “Iam the sinner. I fall, I 
deserve hell, but you are guiltless, my beloved, innocent and 
pure.” 

“No hell for you, my love,” she murmured. “ My saint, my 
king!” 

“ Neither saint nor king, Dorinda, but a fallen man worthy of 
the lowest hell. Your love makes you blind, my darling. I 
am a very Judas.” 
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“For love of me!” 

She shivered a little, he held her tighter to him. 

“For love of you, honour, church and my soul,” he murmured 
firmly. “Yes, and I glory in it, Dorinda, love demands sacri- 
fice!” Yet even as he spoke, he bowed his head in silent horror 
of his shame. 

A woman’s heart is very weak, but a woman’s soul is very 
strong. 

Dorinda looked at her lover. 

“TJ will dream on a little longer,’ she whispered to herself, 
“then I will crown my lover, he shall not step into the mire 
for me.” 

The little human woman made herself a Christian, and 
followed Christ in her love, followed him as the Christian 
martyrs did of old, only this English woman had the yellow 
sea-shore for her arena, the surrounding Irish hills for her 
Coliseum, and the dancing sea instead of eager-eyed Roman 
people—she made ready for martyrdom. 

Dorinda rested her head on her lover’s shoulders, and closed 
her eyes. 

Cyprian looked at her. No longer was he a priest—he was a 
man and a lover! 

The wedding bells ceased their jangle, all was quiet and still. 

“Let us be married directly I leave the church,” whispered 
Cyprian. ‘“ Where shall we pass a quiet glorious time together, 
love? Let us go to some quiet little place in England, to some 
warm soft nook.” 

She crept closer to him, but said nothing. He bent over her 
and kissed her. 

The sea moaned a little—a storm seemed rising. 

“Do you remember the sunset evening here ?” asked Doririda 
suddenly, “when you told me the legend of St. Cicely.” 

He pressed her hand fondly for answer. 

“T should not like to draw an angel from Heaven. Oh, 
Cyprian, am I worthy—am I worth sinning for?” 

“Oh; my darling,” he answered, “there can be no sin in loving 
you.” 

“ Shall-you really be happy with me, Cyprian?” 

“My darling, I shall.” 

“ False to your church—yet happy ?” 
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“Try me no more, Dorinda. Ask no more questions, I shall 
be happy with my wife.” 

“No, you would not be, Cyprian. I know you better than 
you know yourself.” 

Her voice rang very clear, though her heart was breaking. 
He looked at her and read her renunciation in her eyes. 

“ Dorinda, you are foolish. I cannot give you up, my love.” 
It was the priest who tempted now. “We cannot part,” he 
cried weakly. 

“No, Cyprian, so we part on earth to avoid an eternity of 
separation! Beloved, you are more to me than God—what is 
the church compared to you? You are dearer to me, Cyprian, 
than myself, so I break my heart to save my dear one’s soul! 
If you left your church for conscience sake, I would marry you 
—but leaving your church for love——” 

“You are my plighted wife.” 

“ Aye, for ever,” she cried, a dim smile on her white face. 
“Your bride in Heaven truly, dear—not—not a sinning soul 
with you in hell.” 

He rose to his feet, throwing his arms out with a gesture of 
wild despair. He formed the shadow of a cross. 

Dorinda knelt at his feet. 

“Do not weaken me. Let us be strong, dear,” she sobbed. 

For moments he stood there battling with his agony, standing 
with extended arms—a human cross—a crucified soul ! 

For moments she knelt at his feet—praying. 

The storm raged in his heart, fierce tempests rolled over his 
soul, but peace came at last—religion triumphed. 

“Glory to God,” sang Cyprian, his voice rising above the 
swelling of the sea. “We have conquered.” 

The priest stood triumphant in spiritual joy, the woman 
sobbed and hid her face in the cold damp sand. 

The sea wept, and clouds began to gather, the poppies at 
Dorinda’s heart were faded and dead. 

Cyprian finished his chant of glory and thanksgiving, then his 
eyes fell from the skies to the weeping woman at his feet. He 
stooped over her. 

“My holy one—my Saint—you have saved my soul!” 

She was no saint—only a woman who loved him, so she wept 
bitterly ! 
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“God is love, Dorinda, we shall meet above.” 

She was very young, and death seemed very far off, so she 
shivered. 

“Let us be happy, Dorinda—we have conquered.” 

She was sublime in self-sacrifice—so she smiled. 

The woman’s heart yearned to say: 

“Do not give me up!” 

The woman’s soul was stronger, so she said : 

“Forget me in your church, Cyprian ?” 

“ Never—never,” he cried “ you are——” 

“A weak sinful woman,” she interrupted him. “ And now 
good-bye !” 

He looked at her, long and tenderly. 

“Give me your poppies, Dorinda ?” 

She handed him in silence her bruised, faded flowers, kissing 
them ere she gave them. 

A moaning wind swept the sand around them, the dark 
evening began to creep over the land. 

“Bless me, Cyprian, ere we part!” 

She knelt on the sand before him and he gave the benediction 
and said—his voice a prayer : 

“God guard and bless and keep thee—we shall meet in the 
land where no partings are!” 

They knelt in silence side by side. The waves broke on the 
shore—the sand drifted around them—the damp night air stole 
over land and sea—the wind cried and sobbed and moaned— 
then Dorinda rose to her feet and silently departed. The Priest 
knelt alone! 

* * * * * * * 

A man leaned over a vessel’s side and watched the deep 
waters. Against his heart lay some withered flowers—they 
pricked as never a rosary had done—making his heart quiver 
and beat and tremble. He stood in the silver moonlight—a 
thin pathetic figure trying to make his thoughts dwell slowly on 
the high mission before him—but ever a woman’s face floated 
before him, and a woman’s voice rang in his ear. 

Could he never get free from the secret that coiled round his 
heart? Silently he plucked the withered flowers from his breast 
and stole his hand over the water; a red flush stole over the 
priest’s face as he regarded the silver sea—he seemed all alone 
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with God, and God was tearing a secret from his heart —a 
secret he could not face. With a hasty movement he raised 
the flowers to his lips—then, breaking the last tie that held 
him to earth, he let them fall one by one into the sea ! 

Over the last he paused and sighed, but it fell into the water 
like the rest. Next morning the night’s action had floated 
from his mind like an uneasy dream—he was an ascetic priest 
once more—sailing to martyrdom—an inspired message to 
heathen men, no longer a passion-filled man with a human soul, 
but a being cold as death and awful in loneliness. 

* * * * * * * 

In the moonlight of autumn a woman stood by the seashore, 
the Irish hills rose all around her, and the waves rang at her 
feet. The white moon shone on her face, revealing its icy calm, 
its stern beauty. 

“They cut at him with knives—they tortured him for his 
faith’s sake—they made his robe red in the blood of his 
martyrdom! He fell to the ground and those fiends of China 
watched him die—he rose to his feet and faced them all! The 
sun shone on his face—on his thin bleeding form and outlined 
him in a splendour of glorious majesty. He lifted his voice in 
song, and he sang—with his face shining with an unearthly 
light, and lips parted in a smile like a shadow of the divine— 
Glory to God! Glory to God!—then with head thrown back 
proudly—he died—he died! Oh, Cyprian, Priest of the order 
of Jesus! Oh, Cyprian, my lover!” 

Her voice rose as she uttered her passionate monologue, then 
sank away into sighing sobs. She resumed her walk—her 
silken skirts trailed and rustled on the damp sand—her proud 
head was bare to the breeze. The moonlight shone on her white 
hands and face, and rippled on the water. 

“They at home are rejoicing—rejoicing, my God! praying in 
the chapel and thanking God for Cyprian. Thanking Him that 
of His goodness He has~allowed His servant to testify—testify 
with his blood—thanking Him with psalms of thanksgiving that 
the priest has won the crown—and I——” 

Again the firm voice died into sobs—with dreamy eyes she 
continued : 

“We might have been so happy—so happy. Instead of a 
grave in China he might have had a home in England—a 
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woman who loved him by his side—ah, and who knows ?—per-. 
chance a little tiny child—and I would have been a happy wife. 
Could God have blamed us ?” 

She turned and faced the sea; she stood there in her great 
beauty desolate ; gazing with aching eyes at the sea that could 
never bring her dead back to her. The peace of nature could 
not calm her—the beauty of the night could not soothe her—the 
life of ease could not satisfy her! With a sudden shriek of 
despair she faced the awful loneliness of the future before her— 
she lifted up her hands to the starlit sky: 

“God! God!” she cried, “ what becomes of wasted love ?” 


A. L. mc. i. 





A WHITE SISTER. 


H White Sister, 


MOST visitors to Antwerp know the Pépinzére. It lies a little 
way out of the town, and.generally has some good open-air 
concerts with which to entertain the people when they go there. 

Now I was staying a few months ago at Antwerp, with my 
very good friends the Ursuline Sisters of Mount Sta. Maria, 
which, as everybody also knows, is a large conventual building, 
where some thirty, or more, Réligieuses live under the wise and 
beneficent rule of the Reverend Mother Mére Marguerite, and 
one day as I sat reading in the Spracht-Zimmer, Mére Angéle 
came in quickly. 

“ Tt will soon be time for ‘ Benediction,’ ” she said as she stood 
near me. “If you would like it we will go to the Convent of 
the White Sisters and hear the service in their chapel. It is, as 
you know, the festival of the Assumption.” 

I jumped up in a hurry. 

“T should like it above all things, dear Mére Angéle,” I said 
with a smile. 

I am always impulsive and ready for an interesting expedi- 
tion. So it was not many moments before I stood in the hall 
fully prepared for our walk. It was one of those hot afternoons 
of August last, when there seemed no air in the streets, and 
when there is little, or no choice between the temperature 
indoors, or outside. I put on a hat and gloves, the Mére Angéle 
added a veil toher toilette, for a sister needs but little preparation 
for her expeditions, and we set forth. 

It was a very gay day in Antwerp, and the road to the 
Pépiniére was lined with expectant ranks of spectators awaiting 
the return of the pleasure-seekers who had gone to keep the 
festival at the races. 

Drags, carriages, cabs, and the humble cart were conveying 
the people home again; and the dust and noise were frightful. 
Never before had I known how many horses and carriages—or 
for the matter of that, how many feop/e there were in this 
beautiful, artistic, and interesting city on the Scheldt. 

The change, as we stepped into the quiet chapel of the White 
Sisters, was something wonderful. 
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The peace and the hush of the service, the sonorous voice of 
the priest, the exquisite beauty of the small chapel; all these 
stole upon us with a sense of refreshment after weariness, rest 
after toil, calm after conflict. There was such a contrast between 
the world outside, and this world into which we had for a brief 
moment entered. Mére Angéle glided forward noiselessly with 
that soft foot-fall peculiar to nuns, and I followed closely behind 
until we reached the barrier which, in this convent, separated 
the Sisters from the rest of the congregation. 

It was a lovely chapel, for all that art and wealth could do, 
had been done to beautify and adorn it! Exquisite frescoes 
were on the walls, the priest’s robes were richly ornamented, 
the altar was vested in gorgeous purple and fine linen; and as 
I glanced at my friend, the Ursuline Sister who had accom- 
panied me, I fancied that Mére Angéle looked wistfully at all 
this display of wealth and glory. 

“They are rich,’ she whispered, and after her whisper, came 
a little sigh. 

Aye, that they were! 

Tall pale pink lilies stood on either side of the altar, lilies 
whose rare blossoms and delicious odour filled the chapel, being 
wafted out into the aisle where we also knelt. White Annunciation 
lilies also were grouped at the sides, while tall, stately, and 
gigantic palms filled the space between the altar and the apse, 
their foliage rearing itself on high against the delicate colouring 
of the background. 

When the Pater had finished his portion of the devotions, 
the Nuns took up the Litany, after the custom of the Roman 
church, where you will often hear poor peasant folks spending 
their extra hour after vespers in chanting some antiphonal 
Litany which is intensely comforting to their souls. 

The White Nuns have a vow of silence. In quietness they 
go through their daily round, and the voiceless calm of their 
conventual life goes on from day to day, and all day long. 

But in the chapel they sing, and, as if to make up for the 
long hours of enforced silence, they pour forth all their hearts 
into the voice of their song, until it rings and rings through the 
dim choir, into the shadowy aisles, and out beyond into the 
corridors of the cloister. 

Never, surely, have I heard such singing. It swept around 
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me as, when the Litany ceased, they sang a hymn of many 
verses, in which soprano and contralto, in rich, cultivated tones, 
rose and fell, filling my soul with a sort of pain as well as rap- 
ture—a pain that made the tears rush unbidden to my eyes. 

On—and on—and on--the measure swept, and no one moved 
in the dusky aisle. We knelt as if turned to stone, while those 
pleading, importunate voices passed from the fervour of prayer 
to the grand crescendo of rejoicing ; and the triumphant Ascrip- 
tion at the end proclaimed that the Benediction was over. 

Nay, we still knelt while the white-robed sisters drew their 
long veils over their bowed faces, and passed, as we watched, 
into the silence of their cloister-home once more. 

One voice had rung out more clearly than the others. It was 
that of a nun who had knelt so close to me that by putting out 
my hand I might have touched her. Yet, near as I was I did 
not so much as catch a fleeting glimpse of her face. Only the 
white robes rustled faintly in the distance. Only the memory 
of a wondrous voice remained to haunt my waking, sleepless 
moments. 

When we passed out into the air again, Mere Angele grasped 
my arm. 

“You were fortunate—that was Mere Céleste who sang. She 
has a marvellous voice—is it not so? And she has a history, 
too, poor soul.” 

She sighed, for she had a sympathetic heart, this dear little 
Mére Angele. 

“A history!” I repeated with delight, for I have a worldly 
mind, and I like to hear these fragments of personal recollection. 

“ Ah, yes,” she went on dreamily as we walked. “I re- 
member hearing the story, at the time when she made her 
profession. It was very sad.” And she shook her head sorrow- 
fully. Mére Angele is easily touched by the woes of others. 
She lives her placid, kindly life amongst her pupils, and goes 
in and out amongst her neighbours freely, for she has a light 
hand and a skilful manner, and can do many a deed of kind- 
ness here and there, for the Ursulines have “ marched ” with the 
times and permit a good deal of liberty to the sisterhood. 

“You see how they live,” said Mére Angéle, waving her 
hand backwards in the direction of the convent we have just 
left. 
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“ Mére Céleste was a bright-eyed girl before she joined these 
sisters. She was the centre of a circle distinguished for 
birth, breeding, and gaiety. And she was favoured, too, for 
she not only loved, but was beloved in return. I have seen 
her lover myself. He was avery handsome man, with an air 
of distinction about him which drew everyone’s attention as 
a matter of course. Then he was a soldier, an officer of the 
Kaiser’s, and I suppose that has a charm of its own for some 
eyes. It had for Mére Céleste, only she was not Mére Céleste 
in those days, you know. Oh, she was very happy, and so full 
of joy that it did you good to look at her. Then, my friend, 
the war broke out, and the next news we had was that he was 
ordered away to the front. It was sad, of course; and it gave 
her great sorrow. For my part, I do not know if men are worth 
the tears we shed over them, or the agony we feel on their 
behalf.” 

I knew Mére Angeéle’s opinion of old, so I smiled in reply and 
shook my head. 

“Ah, Mere Angeéle ; thoughts differ on this subject.” 

“True, they do. We do not all think alike. For my part, I 
agree with St. Paul ; others do not share my views. My friend 
in the past wept and moaned ; but her lover went with his men, 
and she was left alone.” 

She paused so long that I wondered. 

“Did he ever return? Was he killed, Mére Angéle?” 

“Ah, no! He neither came back, nor was killed. He was 
wounded, however, and taken to the hospital.” 

“Poor fellow!” 

“T don’t know about that.” She looked grave. “He is not 
to be pitied. There was a certain young lady who had volun- 
teered to nurse the wounded. And she tended him. Oh, my 
dear, men are curious , 

“What did this one do?” 

“ He transferred his affections—it seemed an easy affair in his 
case ; and he forgot my friend, the girl who loved him, and who 
was waiting and praying for him daily before the shrine of Our 
Lady of Sorrows. He forgot her, for when he was well enough, 
he married this young lady who had nursed him ; and returned 
no more to the town where he had left his old love.” 

“ And she?” I asked breathlessly. I was young—and to the 
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They win tear for 





young the sorrows of lovers are ever dear. 
tear, and sigh for sigh. 

Afterwards the thoughtful ones amongst us grow into 
cynics. We see so much of life, we cease to be enamoured of 
Human Nature, pure and simple. We seek, like Mére Angele, to 
disparage the race when it runs counter to our wishes, or our 
plans. 

I was young ; therefore I was disposed to lament. 

“ And she?” I asked, my voice quivering over the sad history 
of Mére Céleste’s short-lived spell of happiness. 

“ She nearly broke her heart,” said Mére Angéle shortly. “He 
was not worth it, I know; but what will you? These girls— 
these girls, they do not understand. It is the way of some men, 
‘Out of sight, out of mind.’ Oh, the pity and the shame of it! 
I saw er soon afterwards, and it was as if a great storm of 
sorrow and anguish had passed over her soul ; bending it—bowing 
it—even as a reed by some inland lake is bent by the passing of 
some bitter tempest of wind and rain. 

“When the pain had done its work, she came to the White 
Sisters ; and I have never seen her since. You would observe 
that none of their faces were visible. We know, and discern 
them by their voices alone, and “ow they sing! It is because 
of the silence of their lives. 

“ They never speak, or chat about trifles, as even we do some- 
times, I greatly fear. But they sing. And who can forget their 
singing ?” 

“Poor Mére Céleste.” 

“ Ah, you say that now! Yes, I agree. But she is doubtless 
happy. With the stigmata of a deep sorrow stamped upon 
both heart and life, there is only possible happiness, or content- 
ment to be found in the services of the Church, beneath the 
shadow of the Cross ; and there Mére Céleste has found it. My 
friend, it will be a glad day for her when she exchanges this 
existence for the freedom and perfect love of Heaven.” 

And then Mére Angéle and I turned in at the peaceful gate of 
the Ursuline Convent, and left the glare of the streets and the 
noise and dust of the city behind. 

“J shall say a prayer for Mére Céleste,” she whispers, ere we 
part. 

And I, as I steal into the shades of St. Ursule’s Chapel, 
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kneel also to ask for a measure of peace for the troubled soul. 
The haunting echoes of the song of praise are in my ears still. 
I seem once more to hear the rise and fall of that glorious voice ; 
and the slender form, with white-hooded head upraised, rises 
before me as I pray. The passion-history of a soul, who may 
know it ?>—who may pourtray it ? 

Yet whenever I think of Antwerp, with all its artistic, its 
musical, and its beautiful surroundings, I think, alas! of the 
White Nuns in their exquisite chapel, with the subtle odour of 
lilies mingling with the perfume of incense. I see again the 
frescoes, the flowers and the gorgeous altar. 

And in the foreground, amongst others, I see one figure 
absorbed in her devotions ; I hear one voice which will go on 
singing for ever in my heart, and I know the voice and the 
figure are those of Mére Céleste, who is only a memory to me— 
a sort of Idyll, around whom is the ever-clinging shadow of a great 
sorrow and a greater—perhaps a nobler devotion. 

“But, Mére Angéle,” I add, as I bid her good-night later on in 
the evening, “no power on earth will ever persuade me to take the 
vows of a silent White Sister.” 


“ Ni moi non plus,’ she says with a little laugh. “We are 
happier as we are; m’est-ce pas?” 


Mary S. HANCOCK. 
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The Duke of Alva.* 


IN the year 1508, Fernando Alvarez de Toledo was born, a 
man destined to leave an indelible mark upon the pages of 
history. 

Alva, a name one writer says “damned to eternal fame.” 
How much truth there is in this remark I must leave my 
readers to decide when they have perused these pages. 

He was descended from an illustrious house in Castile, being 
the son of Don Garcia, and grandson of Don Frederic, the 
latter having been first cousin to King Ferdinand the Catholic, 
and the second Duke of Alva de Termes. 

Don Garcia was killed in an engagement with the Moors, at 
the siege of Gelves. Being thus deprived of his natural 
protector at the early age of four years, the care of the little 
Fernando devolved upon his grandfather, Don Frederic, the 
celebrated conqueror of Navarre. 

Under this veteran teacher, he received his first lessons in the 
art of war, being present at more than one skirmish when quite 
a boy. He became so imbued with warlike ideas that, at sixteen 
he secretly left his home and took service under the banner of 
the Constable Velasco, at the siege of Fontarabia. Here, by his 
constancy in hardship, his brilliant and desperate courage, and 
by the example of military discipline which he set the troops, 
he is said to have contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the Spanish arms. He was afterwards made governor of 
that place. When only nineteen, his grandfather died, and he 
came into possession of the titles and patrimonial estates of the 
house of Toledo. 

The capacity which he displayed soon attracted attention. 
Charles V., instinctively recognising the merit of the youth, dis- 
tinguished him with his favour at the opening of his career. 

In 1530, Fernando accompanied the emperor in his campaign 
against the Turks. In 1535, he was with him on his memorable 
expedition to Tunis. At this period’ of his career, Ferdinand 


* This name in Spain is called Alba, but the corrupt pronunciation is more commonly 
used in England. 
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de Toledo was as interesting a hero as might be met with in 
the pages of romance. Young, brave and enthusiastic, he 
awakened the admiration of all. Few would have thought that 
that gallant and romantic cavalier, who rode all the way from 
Hungary to Spain and back again in seventeen days, solely for 
the sake of seeing his newly-married bride, would have turned 
into the monster whose appetite for blood seemed insatiable. 

In 1546 and 1547 he was generalissimo in the war against 
the Smalcaldian League. His most brilliant feat of arms was 
the passage of the Elbe and the battle of Miihlberg, accom- 
plished under the tremendous possibilities of defeat. That 
battle finished the war. Maximilian, who had bitterly opposed 
Alva’s plans, with a thousand apologies, embraced the victor 
over and over again, as, arrayed in a plain suit of blue armour, 
unadorned save with streaks of his enemies’ blood, he returned 
from pursuit of the fugitives. So sudden and so complete was 
the victory that it was put down to miraculous interposition. 

Alva also accompanied Charles on his campaign in Germany, 
where from a subordinate station he rapidly rose to the first 
command in the army. Here he met with his first reverse in 
the disastrous siege of Metz. This was in fact due to the 
obstinacy of the emperor, who refused to raise the siege until 
the half of his army had been sacrificed, and the remaining 
fifty thousand were nearly frozen or starved to death. Alva 
supported his army by his firmness and his discipline, himself 
doing the duty of a field-marshal and a sentinel by turns, and 
at last he induced his imperial master to listen to his counsels and 
withdraw with the remainder of his men. 

Strange as it may seem, caution was one of the most 
characteristic qualities that the Duke of Alva displayed in his 
military career. In it he was a match for any greybeard in the 
army, and he carried it to such a length as sometimes to put a 
curb on the enterprising spirit of the emperor. Men were 
amazed to see so old a head on such young shoulders. It was 
this caution most probably that led to the ridiculous accusation 
of timidity which was frequently made against him. His 
military character was sometimes profoundly misunderstood. 
He was considered rather a pedantic than a practical com- 
mander, more capable to discourse of battles than to win them. 
A gentleman at the court of the emperor once addressed a 
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letter to the Duke with the title of “General of His Majesty’s 
armies in the Duchy of Milan in the time of peace, and Major- 
domo of the household in the time of war.” It was said that 
the lesson did the Duke good, but that he rewarded very badly 
the nobleman who gave it, having subsequently caused his head 
to be taken off. It is by some supposed that this nobleman 
was Lamoral, Count Egmont, between whom and the Duke a 
bitter rivalry and jealousy existed, but there is no proof of this, 
and Egmont only formed one of the large number of gentlemen 
who lost their heads through Alva. 

Yet that the Duke was grossly maligned when he was called 
“timid,” there is ample evidence to prove. His caution was 
attended by a courage which dangers could not daunt, and by 
a constancy which toil, however severe, could not tire. He 
preferred the surest, even though the slowest, means to attain 
his object. He looked steadily tothe end, and he moved surely 
towards it by a system of operations planned with the nicest 
forecast. The result was almost always success. Yet it was 
rare that these campaigns were marked by what is so dazzling 
to the imagination of the young aspirant for glory, a great and 
decisive victory such as that of Miihlberg. On the whole, the 
Duke of Alva was inferior to no general of his age, and as a 
disciplinarian he was foremost. 

As a statesman, he had neither experience nor talent. He 
was of too haughty and imperious a temper to condescend to 
those arts which are thought to open the most ready avenues to 
the favour of sovereigns. Yet both Charles and Philip seemed 
to comprehend his character and the strength of his under- 
standing, and showed their confidence in him and his integrity 
by placing him in offices of the highest responsibility. 

As Philip grew up, the Duke of Alva was placed near his 
person, formed one of his council, and took part in the regency 
of Castile. He accompanied him on his journeys from Spain, 
and made one of his retinue, as well as his rival, Count Egmont, 
both in Flanders and in England. It must be conceded, how- 
ever, that he did not gain golden opinions in either country, 
being personally stern and overbearing, more difficult of access 
than Philip himself, and more haughty and depreciating to those 
who were admitted to his presence. 

As a man, Ferdinand de Toledo’s character was simple. He 
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did not combine a great variety of vices, but those which he had 
were colossal, and he possessed few virtues. He was neither 
lustful nor intemperate, but even those who eulogised him 
were obliged to admit his enormous avarice, while the world has 
agreed that such an amount of stealth and ferocity, of patient 
vindictiveness and universal bloodthirstiness, was never found 
in a savage beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human 
bosom. He was a man of an arrogant nature, an inflexible 
will, and of the most narrow and limited views. His doctrine 
of implicit obedience went as far as that of Philip himself. In 
enforcing it he disdained the milder methods of argument or 
conciliation. It was on brute force that he alone relied. The 
only law he recognized was martial law ; his only argument the 
sword. His hard, impassable nature was not to be influenced 
by those afflictions which sometimes turn the most obdurate 
from their purpose. As little did he know of fear; no danger 
could deter him from carrying out his work, no power could 
turn him from that narrow path which he professed to regard 
as the path of duty. He went slowly but surely towards the 
mark, crushing by his iron will every obstacle that lay in his 
track. 

That he was not wholly without some feelings of natural 
affection is shown by his romantic ride to his bride and, in later 
years, the partiality he showed for his illegitimate son Ferdinand 
de Toledo, Prior of the Knights of St. John, a brave soldier 
who accompanied his father in many of his campaigns. Indeed, 
he was said to be the only person for whom the Duke cared. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary thing in Alva’s career was, 
that he, a staunch and bigoted Catholic, should have found 
himself in arms against the Pope. 

Paul the Fourth could not forget the affronts and indignities 
put upon him by Charles when at that time, he being only a 
cardinal, he had strongly urged his predecessor Paul the Third, 
to assert the claims of the Holy See to the sovereignty of Naples. 

Philip, by his father’s abdication saw himself master of the 
most widely-extended and powerful monarchy in Europe. 
Amongst other countries Naples also owned him as king. From 
his position he stood at the head of the Roman Catholic princes. 
He was in temporal matters what the Pope was in spiritual. 
He had the same interest as the Pope in ‘putting down that 
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spirit of religious reform which had begun to show itself in 
every corner of Europe. Yet his very first war after his 
accession, was with the Pope himself. Paul was bent upon the 
subversion of the Spanish power in Naples. Philip had no idea 
of giving up any part of his territory. Paul instituted a legal 
process against the king for the recovery of Naples, and a 
sentence of forfeiture was pronounced against the Spanish 
Monarch. This was in 1555. 

Philip retaliated by committing the government of Naples to 
the Duke of Alva, at that time governor of Milan, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the army in Italy. 

There was very little glory for Alva however out of this petty 
war, in which he was placed in a series of false positions out of 
which he extricated himself at last with his usual adroitness. 
He-had no power to consult his own will in the matter of ending 
the war. Philip, feeling himself in a false position being at 
enmity with the Pope, sent him peremptory orders to come to 
some terms if possible with the Pontiff. It was stipulated that 
the Duke of Alva should publicly ask pardon, and receive abso- 
lution, for having borne arms against the Holy See. “Sooner 
than surrender this point,’ said Paul, “I would see the whole 
world perish ; and this, not so much for my own sake as for the 
honour of Jesus Christ.” 

Alva had to swallow his repugnance and disgust as best he 
might. “Were I the king,” he said: haughtily, “his holiness 
should send one of his nephews to Brussels, to sue for my 
pardon, instead of my general’s suing for his.” 

But there was no help for it, the victorious general had to 
submit to what to him must have been a most humiliating 
ceremony. On reaching the Vatican, the Spanish commander 
fell on his knees before the Pope, and asked his pardon for the 
offence of bearing arms against the church. 

Paul’s vanity having thus been soothed and knowing his best 
policy was to propitiate Philip, granted the absolution asked. 
He paid the Duke the distinguished honour of giving him a seat 
at his own table, while he complimented the duchess by sending 
her the consecrated golden rose, reserved only for royal persons 
and illustrious champions of the church. 

Yet the haughty spirit of Alva saw in all this more of 
humiliation than of triumph. His conscience, like that of his 
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master, was greatly relieved by being discharged from the 
responsibilities of such a war. But he had also a military 
conscience, which was quite as much scandalized by the 
conditions of the peace. It was a war which brought little 
honour to any of the parties concerned it it. Alva had another 
mortification to swallow; while he had been paltering with a 
dotard—Paul the Fourth was over eighty years of age, whom 
he was forbidden to crush, his hated rival Count Egmont had 
been covering himself with glory, he had struck down the chosen 
troops of France, and conquered her most illustrious com- 
manders. This was the last straw to the camel’s back ; the last 
and most unpardonable crime of which Lamoral, Count Egmont, 
had proved himself guilty. Overflowing with vindictive rage 
and jealousy, Alva determined that nothing but the blood of 
his brilliant rival could expiate his offences and satiate his own 
revenge, and though long deferred he managed to satisfy it at 
last. 

In 1559, Philip’s proposed match with Elizabeth Queen of 
England having fallen through, an alliance was mooted between 
the Spanish Monarch and Elizabeth, or as she was called in 
Spain, Isabelle de Valois, daughter of Henry II. of France. 
It was first arranged that her hand should be given to Philip’s 
son and heir Don Carlos, but when all prospect of the English 
match vanished, the name of the father was substituted for that 
of the son. 

The Duke of Alva was sent into France for the purpose. of 
claiming the royal bride. He was accompanied by the Prince 
of Orange, Count Egmont, Ruy Gomez, Count of Eboli, and 
several other noblemen of high rank, to give lustre to the 
embassy. On the 24th of June, the marriage was celebrated 
in the church of St. Mary. The Duke of Alva acted as his 
sovereign’s proxy, and King Henry gave his daughter away. 

The wedding festivities that followed were stopped by the 
fatal accident that befell the bride’s father, the Count of Mont- 
gomery’s lance entering the king’s eye and inflicting a fatal 
wound from which he expired on the oth of July after lingering 
ten days in great agony. It was an ill augury for the nuptials 
just celebrated. Not till the beginning of 1560 did Elizabeth 
see her destined husband. It is related that Alva comported 
himself like a true Spanish hidalgo during the time he escorted 
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his future queen to her new home. It seems strange to modern 
ideas, but amongst the shows that were devised for the amuse- 
ment of the beautiful young bride at Toledo was an auto da fe, 
which, from the number of the victims and quality of the spec- 
tators, was the’ most imposing spectacle of the kind ever 
witnessed in that capital. 

It requires a very strong imagination to think of the Duke of 
Alva in the guise of Venus, yet, in a Latin poem commemorating 
the royal nuptials, written by Fernando Ruiz Villegas, an 
eminent scholar, the man of blood and iron is presented under 
that guise—or rather disguise. The poet represents Juno as 
invoking Jupiter to interfere in behalf of the French monarchy, 
that it may not be crushed by the arms of Spain. Venus, under 
the form of the Duke of Alva, takes her seat in the royal 
council, and implores Philip to admit France to terms, and to 
accept the hand of Isabella as the pledge of peace between the 
nations. Philip graciously relents; peace is proclaimed; the 
marriage is solemnized with the proper Christian rites, and 
Venus appears, in her own proper shape, to bless the nuptials. 
It is to be feared that such an ill-omened blessing was of little 
good to the fair young bride whose career was cut short in the 
springtime of her youth. 

Early in 1567 Alva was sent to take command of the Nether- 
lands. Margaret, Duchess of Parma, an illegitimate daughter of 
Charles V., had been appointed regent by Philip some years before, 
but he was dissatisfied with the lenience she showed to the heretics, 
though Heaven knows under her rule they had been treated 
hardly enough; so she was recalled and Alva took her place. 
Then indeed the unfortunate Netherlanders found that it was 
a case of “out of the frying-pan into the fire,” for the cruelties 
following on the arrival of the Duke almost surpass belief. An 
incident occurred before the departure of Alva which might have 
put an end to that ferocious life and saved some of the blood 
that was afterwards shed in such torrents. 

It appears that Don Carlos hated Alva because his father 
made so much of him. He had for some time his eye on the 
Netherlands and thought the command should be entrusted to 
him. When he heard of Alva’s appointment his rage was un- 
governable. When the new Captain-General called, before his de- 
parture, to pay his respects to the Infante, he was surprised at 
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being violently reproached with having defrauded him of the 
command. Alva endeavoured to pacify him by saying it was 
too dangerous a mission for the heir to the throne. But this 
only served to irritate Carlos the more. Gnashing his teeth like 
a wild beast in his fury he screamed, “ You shall not go, sooner 
than that I will kill you.” Drawing his dagger he sprang upon 
the Duke, who was rather at a disadvantage, as he could not 
raise his hand against the heir-apparent—such an act might have 
been construed into treason ; he was obliged to act solely on the 
defensive. 

Both rolled together on the ground, the Prince biting and 
striking like a demoniac. Being the stronger of the two Alva 
managed to hold Carlos tight. No sooner was he released, 
however, than with the fury of a madman he turned again upon 
the Duke, who once more closed with him, when the noise of 
the fray brought some attendants who separated the combatants 
and put an end to the disgraceful scene. The affair was hushed 
up as well as possible, and Alva departed on his mission which 
was to bring desolation into a flourishing country, frightful 
sorrow and suffering into thousands of peaceful homes, and 
shed the blood of the noblest in the land, all in the name of 
religion. 

The Reformed principles were making such way that Philip, 
alarmed at the spread of the new heresy, was determined to 
stamp it out. The nobles generally were loyal to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Many of the younger nobility, however, who 
had been educated at Geneva, returned tinctured with heretical 
doctrines from the school of Calvin. But whether Catholic or 
Protestant, the Flemish aristocracy looked with distrust on the 
system of persecution, and held the Inquisition in the same 
abhorrence as did the great body of the people. The Refor- 
mation in the Netherlands received the support even of the 
Catholics, who resisted the Inquisition as an outrage on their 
political liberties. 

Alva brought with him to the Netherlands his two sons, 
Frederick, and the illegitimate Ferdinand; to the latter was 
given the command of the cavalry, composed chiefly of Italians. 

It is related of the young Frederic de Toledo, that, burning 
to distinguish himself when William of Orange appeared at the 
head of a considerable army and he was sent to reconnoitre, he 
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despatched to his father Alva an urgent request that he might 
be allowed to attack the rebels. The Duke, who thought that 
subalterns should not take it upon themselves to teach him his 
duty, sent him the brusque reply “that he forgave him this time 
on account of his youth and inexperience, but that he had 
better beware of sending another message of a like sort to him, 
for it would cost the messenger his life.” 

It was the deliberate intention of Philip, when he dispatched 
the Duke to the Netherlands, that all the leaders of the Anti- 
Inquisition party should be put to death. It was also arranged 
that all the chiefs against whom the Duchess of Parma had made 
so many complaints, should be immediately arrested and 
punished. Among them were the Prince of Orange, the Counts 
Egmont, Horn and Hoogstraaten, the Marquis Berghen and the 
Baron Montigny. They were to be proceeded against for high 
treason. 

In order that the distinguished victims might not take alarm 
and so escape the doom prepared for them, royal assurances 
were dispatched to the Netherlands, dispelling doubts and fears. 
With his own hand Philip wrote a letter, full of affection and 
confidence to Egmont, after Alva had left Madrid upon his 
mission of vengeance. 

Like measures were tried with the Prince of Orange, who was 
too wary to fall into the trap baited for him, with Count Horn 
with more success, and with Count Hoogstraaten, who, either 
from William’s counsels or his own distrust, was successful in 
keeping away. 

With regard to Count Egmont Alva acted with the utmost 
duplicity. The Prior Don Ferdinand, it is said, had a real affection 
for Egmont, whose brilliant successes had fired his youthful imagi- 
nation to emulation, yet he was compelled by his father, the 
Duke, to be the unwilling instrument of his friend’s destruction. 
This may or may not have been the case, for, in Alva’s letters to 
Philip the Duke assigns to his son the whole merit of arranging 
the little drama by which the unsuspecting nobles were drawn 
into the pit prepared for them. However that may be, it seems 
certain that the Prior warned Egmont more than once to escape 
from Brussels whilst there was yet time. Warnings were re- 
peated almost daily to the Count by other friends, but his infatu- 
ation was such that it astonished everybody ; he believed in the 
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royal word and unfortunately managed to allay the distrust felt 
by his friend, Count Horn, and induced him to leave the com- 
parative safety of Weert and come to the council convened by 
Alva. 

That Count Egmont was not without some anxiety is evidenced 
by the fact that at forty-six his hair was white and he never 
slept without pistols under his pillow. 

For a few days all went smoothly after the arrival of the new 
Captain-General. The Grand Prior and Egmont passing their 
time together in banquets, masquerades and play. On the oth 
September Don Ferdinand gave a grand dinner, to which 
Egmont and Horn and several other noblemen were invited. At 
this dinner the Prior gave a last warning to the Count, but 
Egmont, half inclined to profit by the many warnings he had 
received, wavered, fearing that flight would be construed into an 
admission of guilt and—was lost. 

At four o’clock the dinner being finished, the counts, with the 
other gentlemen present, repaired to the house which Alva then 
occupied to attend a council of state which he had summoned. 
Some say this was Culemberg House, but others call it the 
Maison de Jassy. Alva prolonged the meeting until information 
was brought to him of the arrest of Backerzele, Egmont’s 
secretary, and Van Straalen, the rich and influential burgomaster 
of Antwerp and a friend of the Prince of Orange. 

As soon as this private information was communicated to the 
Duke, he broke up the meeting of the council. As Egmont 
was about to leave, Don Sancho D’avila, captain of the Duke’s 
guard, requested him to remain for a moment after the rest, as he 
had an important communication to make to him. This was to 
give up his sword and surrender himself prisoner. At the same 
moment a body of soldiers surrounded him. Seeing himself 
entrapped he gave up his sword, saying bitterly : 

“That, at least, it had done the king some service.” 

Count Horn was arrested at the same time by Captain 
Salinas, as he was proceeding through the courtyard of the 
house. 

Both were removed under a strong guard to the Castle of 
Ghent on the 23rd of September. 

Alva wrote a triumphant letter to Philip over this important 
capture, and the king’s satisfaction was so unbounded that he 
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wrote back immediately to express his approbation in the most 
extravagant terms. 

Cardinal Granvelle, however, was extremely disappointed that 
the Silent One had not been drawn into the net, remarking that, 
“If Orange had not been caught they had taken nobody, and 
that his capture would have been more valuable than that of 
every man in the Netherlands.” 

The arrests were known in Brussels a few hours afterwards, 
and caused the utmost consternation in all ranks, for Egmont 
was the popular idol, and no man felt safe under this terrible 
tyranny. 

Though Alva declared that both he and his master, the 
king, were averse to shedding the blood of the people, he soon 
showed that these were mere words. As the existing tribunals 
were not considered competent to the work of vengeance, he 
created the terrible “ Council of Blood.” It was composed of 
twelve judges, all creatures of Alva, and quite ready to occupy 
places on the bloody roll of persecution. To this council was 
entrusted the trial of Counts Egmont and Horn. 

This tribunal was not sanctioned by any warrant from the 
crown, it had not even a written commission from the Duke of 
Alva, who created it. It was clothed with such unbounded 
power, and conducted on a plan so repugnant to all principles 
of justice, that, in its atrocity, it fell nothing short of the In- 
quisition. 

One of the first acts of the new council was to issue a sum- 
mons to the Prince of Orange, and to the noble exiles in his 
company, to come to Brussels and answer the charges against 
them, which it is scarcely necessary to say, none of them obeyed. 
Then Alva caused William’s eldest son,the Count of Buren, to 
be removed from the university at Louvain, where he was study- 
ing, and sent toSpain. The Duke may have had some ulterior 
design in this high-handed proceeding, which excited general 
indignation through the country ; but Philip treated the youth 
kindly, and his long residence in Spain quite divorced him from 
the great cause in which his father was embarked. 

Brandt, in his History of the Reformation, gives some horrible 
particulars of the reign of terror that followed on the formation 
of the Council of Blood. The storm of persecution fell on 
persons of every condition; neither age, sex nor youth was 
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spared. Persons were dragged from their beds in the dead of 
night, hurried off to prison to be cruelly tortured on the rack to 
extort confessions implicating relatives and friends. But this 
scarcely ever saved them; they were sentenced to death and 
their property to confiscation. The modes of death were 
various. Some were beheaded with the sword ; this was reserved 
for those of rank. Some were sentenced to the gibbet and 
others to the stake. The victims displayed the most heroic 
fortitude under frightful tortures. On the scaffold and at the 
stake this intrepid spirit did not desert them ; and the testimony 
they bore to the truth of the cause for which they suffered had 
such an effect on the bystanders that it was found necessary to 
silence them. This was accomplished by the following abomin- 
able device. The tip of the tongue was seared with a red-hot 
iron, and the swollen member was then compressed between two 
plates of metal screwed fast together. Thus gagged, the groans 
of the wretched sufferer found vent in strange sounds that ex- 
cited the brutal merriment of his tormentors. 

“Hark how they sing,” exclaimed a friar in the crowd on one 
occasion, “ should they not be made to dance too?” 

Hundreds perished by the hand of the executioner. The 
fury of persecution spread such horror throughout the nation, 
that thousands, and among them Catholics, fled a country 
where tyranny seemed to be directed against all, without dis- 
tinction of faith. 

The wretched people of the Netherlands looked to the Prince 
of Orange as the only refuge left them, and in answer to their 
entreaties, he raised a force, though not without difficulties, as 
he was greatly in want of money, and the materials he gathered 
were incongruous. 

William’s brother Louis managed to gain a victory over the 
Spanish troops at Heyligerlee on the 23rd of May, 1568. In 
this battle William’s youngest brother, Count Adolphus of 
Nassau, was killed. 

Alva’s indignation knew no bounds when he heard of it. He 
determined to take the affair into his own hands, concentrate 
his forces and march in person against the enemy. Before 
departing, however, he passed sentence on the Prince of Orange, 
his brother Louis, and their noble companions, banishing them 
on pain of death, and confiscating all their property. On the 
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Ist June he had eighteen prisoners of distinction executed in 
the horse-market at Brussels. The heads of the victims were 
exposed upon stakes, to which also their bodies were fastened. 
Eleven of these victims were afterwards deposited uncoffined in 
unconsecrated ground, the other seven were left unburied to 
moulder on the gibbets. 

But all this was only leading up to the grand coup he medi- 
tated—that of executing the Counts Egmont and Horn, who 
for nine long months had been languishing in prison. Their 
trial had been dragging on in a dilatory manner which had 
made their friends hope for a favourable issue. Alva, morti- 
fied by the reverse his arms had lately experienced, and also 
fearing a popular rising in their favour, determined to bring 
their trial to a close, and get them safely executed out of the 
way. 

Sentence of death was pronounced against them by the 

Council of Blood, but the sentences were signed only with the 
name of Alva, and countersigned with that of the secretary, 
Pratz. 
_ The Countess Egmont was a German princess, Sabrina, sister 
to the Elector of Bavaria, once the most distinguished ornament 
of the court of Brussels ; she had eleven young children. This 
lady, with Horn’s wife and stepmother, were unwearied in their 
efforts on behalf of the prisoners, but without avail—tears, 
entreaties, supplications, were alike useless to move the inflexible 
will of the Duke. 

Yet there is a curious circumstance that is recorded of Alva. 
After the execution of the Flemish noble whom he had been 
so bitterly jealous of, some ray of pity seems to have entered 
even his iron heart for the woman he had widowed and reduced 
to abject poverty, for the whole of Egmont’s property was 
confiscated. He wrote several letters to Philip representing her 
piteous state reduced to beggary with her eleven children, and 
suggesting that something should be done to relieve her wants. 
Philip, though saying he would see to it, showed no alacrity in 
doing so, and Alva out of his own pocket allowed her a small 
pension, saying in one of his letters to the king, that she and 
her children would have starved, had he not done so. 

The murder, for it was nothing else, of these two illustrious 
victims, intensified the hatred of the people tenfold. The Count 
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Hoogstraaten, whom the Duke intended to include in the 
execution, but who, by the lucky accident of shooting himself 
in the hand by careless handling of a firearm, had been unable 
to come to Brussels with the others, and thus escaped his 
intended doom, wrote thus : 

“Like things of another world seem the cries, lamentations, 
and just compassion, which all the inhabitants of Brussels, 
noble or ignoble, feel for such barbarous tyranny, while this hero 
of an Alva is boasting that he will do the same to all whom he 
lays his hands upon.” 

Having thus satisfied his vengeance, Alva turned his atten- 
tion to Louis of Nassau. The latter’s army was largely com- 
posed of German mercenaries who thought more of plunder 
than of fighting, and as the Count had no funds to pay them, 
they became mutinous and he was desirous of falling back before 
his formidable antagonist, but the Duke had no intention of 
letting his victims escape. He regularly hunted them down. 
An attempt was made to destroy the dykes, Louis setting the 
example by seizing a spade and working himself. But his 
valour was of no avail; the Duke appeared, riding in advance of 
his army, when the water was only knee high and by his orders 
the gates were closed. Louis ordered a force of musketeers to 
cover the position, and complete the work of inundation. It 
was too late. Louis could not rely on his mutinous soldiers, 
and Alva’s troops massacred them in droves, those who escaped 
the sword were hurled into the river Ems. Count Louis him- 
self escaped by stripping off his clothes and swimming across 
the river. 

In a letter Alva wrote to the Council of State, he says that 
seven Spaniards were killed, and seven thousand rebels. 

Making allowance for the Duke’s exaggeration, there is no 
doubt that Louis’s army suffered terribly. The swift ebb-tide 
swept the hats of the perishing wretches in such numbers down 
the stream, that the people at Emden knew the result of the 
battle in an incredibly short space of time. Alva’s men were 
worthy of their master. “Not a soldier, nor even a lad, who 
wished to share in the victory, but could find somebody to 
wound, to kill, to burn or to drown.” 

The Spanish army, two days afterwards, marched back to 
Groningen. Their victorious campaign was foul with outrage, 

20* 
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and red with blood. Neither sex nor age was spared, women 
were ravished by hundreds, old men and children butchered in 
cold blood. The sky was red with a constant conflagration. 
Every house in every village was burned to the ground. So 
extensive became the outrage, that Alva felt constrained to hang 
some of his own soldiers who had most distinguished themselves 
in the work. 

Alva returned by way of Amsterdam to Utrecht, where he 
was met by his son Don Frederick with strong reinforcements. 

Here Alva committed a brutal crime. An old lady named 
Van Diemen, unfortunately for herself, was rich. Alva wanted 
money, so the old lady, who was eighty-four, was accused of 
giving a night’s lodging to a heretic, though herself a devout 
Catholic, and condemned to have her head cut off. She seems 
to have gauged Alva’s character pretty clearly, and said con- 
temptuously on the scaffold, that “She well knew why her death 
was necessary, the calf was fat and must be killed.” Of course 
her estates were confiscated by the Ducal butcher. 

The Duke then returned in triumph to Brussels, but he was 
far from being satiated with blood. Hanging, burning, drowning 
and beheading went on in more lively fashion than ever. Soon 
after his return he had four men of eminence executed. They 
were the Frisian nobleman Galena, Backerzele and La Loo, and 
the burgomaster of Antwerp, Van Straalen. They were pre- 
viously tortured so cruelly on the rack, that it was necessary to 
carry them to the scaffold, and bind them upon chairs so that 
they might be beheaded. 

Hundreds of more obscure persons shared the same fate, Alva 
with a grim irony hanging the Provost of Brabant, who had 
been an untiring executioner of his bloody behests, because he 
had “executed many persons without a warrant, and had 
suffered many guilty persons—for a bribe—to escape their doom.” 

Alva now turned his attention to the Prince of Orange, and 
met with his usual success, The Prince’s bravery was of no 
avail against his adversary’s superior tactics, and more disci- 
plined troops. The campaign ended miserably for the Prince, 
triumphantly for Alva. The former went into exile, the latter 
assumed the God. On his return to Brussels he instituted a 
succession of triumphant festivals. He reared a colossal bronze 
statue of himself, and on its pedestal had these lines engraved: 
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“To Ferdinand Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, Governor of 
the Netherlands under Philip II., for having extinguished 
sedition, chastised rebellion, restored religion, secured justice, 
established peace; to the King’s most faithful minister this 
monument is erected.” 

The hatred Alva excited in the Netherlands was so intense, 
that more than one plot to assassinate him was discovered. To 
one of these he nearly fell a victim; it was headed by two 
brothers, Flemings of good family, but it was frustrated—Alva 
was to die naturally. 

Alva quarrelled with Elizabeth of England over some specie 
which she had seized, but the Maiden Queen proved herself a 
match for the arrogant Duke, and appropriated the whole 
amount—eight hundred thousand dollars—to her own benefit. 
The money was in some merchantmen coming from Spain with 
supplies for the Spanish Army in the Netherlands. They were 
chased into the English port by some privateers, and dared not 
leave for fear of being pounced upon. Alva was furious, and 
threatened vengeance only to be met with the most galling 
contempt on Elizabeth’s part, who was determined to stick to 
the booty which had fallen into her hands. The Queen and the 
Duke exchanged defiances and proclamations, but it was not 
until four years afterwards, that the matter was finally 
arranged. 

Still, his wrath against the English Queen did not make him 
relax his severity in the Netherlands; persons were burned, 
roasted, hanged and beheaded daily. Even the dead were not 
spared, bodies being dragged out of their graves and stuck upon 
stakes or gibbets, while the property of the defunct was con- 
fiscated. 

The horrors enacted by the soldiers of this faithful son of the 
church almost pass belief. Neither age, sex, nor youth was 
spared, the most agonizing tortures were employed before death 
released the sufferers. Matrons and maidens alike, fell victims to 
the lust of the butchers. Unborn children were dragged from 
their living mothers, husbands and fathers meanwhile being forced 
to look on helpless, till their turn came and they were butchered 
in cold blood. 

One would fain draw a veil over the misery that Alva, under 
the commands of Philip, caused to the wretched inhabitants of 
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the Netherlands. His ferocity savoured more of the tiger than 
of the man. 

But his star was beginning to wane. 

Louis of Nassau gained a brilliant victory at Mons. The 
people bitterly detested Alva, murmurs both loud and deep were 
heard. His enemies at Madrid were fast undermining his credit 
with his capricious master, who was already taking steps to put 
another Viceroy in his place. He was accused of appropriating 
to his own use, the money taken from the vanquished. Philip 
also was not well pleased at his luke-warmness in furthering his 
grand design of murdering the Queen of England, of setting at 
liberty Mary Queen of Scots, placing the crown of England 
on her head and restoring the Roman Catholic religion to that 
benighted country. 

It was not from any feelings of good faith, Christian charity 
or sense of honour that the Duke threw cold water on the 
scheme; it was strictly meritorious, he acknowledged, but 
he saw how impossible its execution would be. In spite of 
its impossibility, however, he from time to time sent assassins 
into England, bribed by the promise of vast rewards, but happily 
their design was frustrated. 

Alva’s health was giving way, he was subject to dreadful 
attacks of gout, which made him like a raving madman. 

The greater part of Holland openly revolted and proclaimed 
the Prince of Orange stadtholder. Alva’s armies had ceased to be 
invincible. 

In December, 1573, he published a general pardon and left a 
country which he had rendered desolate. 

There is an anecdote related of him which does not much re- 
dound to his credit. In Amsterdam he had contracted an enormous 
amount of debt. Early in November, he caused a proclamation to 
be made throughout the city, that all persons having demands 
upon him were to present their claims in person, upon a specified 
day. During the night preceding the day appointed, the Duke 
and his train very noiselessly took their departure without notice or 
beat of drum. By this masterly act the unhappy creditors were 
foiled, and many opulent and respectable families were reduced to 
beggary. 

There was great though silent rejoicing when Alva left the 
Netherlands. 
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He had delivered into the hands of the executioners eighteen 
thousand, six hundred victims. 

He had kindled a war which raged for thirty-seven years, and 
cost Spain the blood of her best troops, immense treasures, and 
the final loss of some of her richest provinces. 

It is almost incredible, but it is true, that Alva taxed himself 
with a misplaced and foolish tenderness for the people, yet 
his parting advice was “that every city in the Netherlands 
should be burned to the ground, except a few which could 
be occupied permanently by the royal troops.” 

Alva’s tenderness was to have men tortured, beheaded, 
hanged by the neck and by the legs, burned before slow fires, 
pinched to death with red-hot tongs, broken upon the wheel, 
starved and flayed alive. Their skins, stripped from the living 
body, were stretched upon drums, to be beaten in the march © 
of their brethren to the gallows. From such ¢enderness it is 
no wonder the inhabitants rejoiced to be freed. 

On the arrival of Don Luis de Requesens as Governor, his first 
act was to demolish the statue Alva in his arrogance had erected 
to himself at Antwerp. 

The fickle and crafty Philip received Alva on his return to 
Spain with apparent cordiality, but soon found a pretext for 
banishing and imprisoning both him and his son Don Frederic. 
The latter deceived and abandoned a maid of honour. Philip 
ordered him to marry her as the only reparation in his power. 
Instead of doing so, Frederic, aided by his father, hastily 
married his cousin to avoid wedding one whom he had disgraced. 
This aroused the king’s displeasure, who sent father and son as 
prisoners to the Duke’s castle of Uzeda. 

One account states he was kept there two years, another says 
four. Anyway Philip did not release him till he wanted a 
general of experience to send into Portugal to support his claim 
to the throne after Henry the Second’s death, he leaving no 
rightful heir. Alva entered Portugal at the head of twelve 
thousand men, and in two weeks placed Philip in possession of 
the crown. 
wa His health had not been good for a long time, and he was 
chagrined at the neglect of the king for whom he had done so 
much and such terrible work; he fell ill of a lingering fever, at 
the {termination of which, this man, who had been drinking 
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blood for so many years, was only kept alive by a woman’s 
milk. There is a discrepancy as to the date of his death. He 
died at Lisbon, one account says, on the 12th of January, 1582. 
Another account gives the 12th of December, 1582, and yet 
another places it in 1583. 

It is said that when dying he was seized by remorse for the 
torrents of blood he had caused to be shed. This was told to 
Philip, who sent him word to quiet his last moments that, “he, 
Philip, would take upon himself the blood which had been 
shed by his army in the field, but that the Duke must hold 
himself responsible for that which had been poured out upon 
the scaffold.” 

After passing through more campaigns than any general of 
his time and escaping the knife of the assassin, Ferdinand 
Alvarez de Toledo died quietly in his bed at the age of 
seventy-four years. 

His portrait is thus given when he was about sixty. In person 
he was tall and thin, holding himself erect, with a small head, a 
long visage, lean yellow cheeks, dark twinkling eyes, a dust 
complexion, black bristling hair, and a long, sable-silvered beard 
descending in two waving streams upon his breast. 

Some historians have tried to exonerate Philip, but there is no 
doubt he was as sanguinary as his general, and must share the 
odium with Alva. 

On the conclusion of the memorable siege of Harlem, the 
king was lying dangerously ill at the wood of Segovia, when 
the tidings of the reduction of Harlem with its accompanying 
butchery, arrived. The account of all this misery, minutely 
detailed to him by Alva, acted like magic. The blood of 
twenty-three hundred of his fellow creatures, murdered by his 
orders, in a single city, proved the elixir of life to him. 

“The principal medicine which has cured his majesty,” wrote 
Secretary Cayas from Madrid to Alva, “is the joy caused to 
him by the good news which you have communicated of the 
surrender of Harlem.” 

There was not much to choose between master and man. 


A. M. JUDD. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE REV. JOB ASSERTS HIMSELF. 


“ Happy has no character.” 

“My dear! My dear!” 

“Don’t be silly, Percival. You know what I mean; no temper 
like Gem, no religious opinions like Zia; no manias like you ; 
no views like me.” 

“In short, she is perfect in her mother’s eyes.” 

“As Gem is in yours.” 

“Tam not blind to Gem’s faults; I acknowledge they are very 
grave.” 

“ They are all inherited from you or me, I think the Percivals 
have most to answer for in Gem’s character. I am beginning to 
understand her better.” 

“JT wish you would explain her to me then, for I confess I 
don’t understand her.” 

“Well by nature, Gem is proud, ambitious, luxurious, selfish.” 

“Inherited from me,” interrupted Mr. Percival. 

“But with a power of loving, of which she has only recently 
become aware, which bids fair to change her whole nature.” 

“Inherited from you ?” 

“Do be serious, Percival.” 

“IT am very serious. I only hope if ever Gem becomes a 
widow, she will behave better than from her own account my 
wife did when she believed herself to be one.” 

“Don’t talk of that dreadful time, dear. That is when you 
religious people get the pull over us who have not the grace of 
faith ; we sorrow for the dead as those who have no hope; the 
only relief we get is that which time brings. I never felt the 
need of religion so much before in all my life as I did then.” 

The above conversation between the Rev. Job and his wife, 
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took place in their lodging in New York, a few days before 
they were to sail for England. Mrs. Percival had been there a 
week, and Mr. Percival was now convalescent ; he was still far 
from having regained his former strength, and his weakness 
made him irritable. He considered himself quite well, and if 
his wife had not been with him, to insist on giving him tonics 
and frequent nourishment, he would have probably had a 
relapse. 

Owing to his impatience, Mrs. Percival had not yet told him 
about Zia having become a Catholic, for she feared he would 
be very much put out, but she had promised Zia to break it to 
him, and with this object in view had opened a discussion on the 
girls, 

“ By the way, Percival, talking of religion, reminds me I have 
something to tell you about Zia.” 

“What about Zia?” 

“ She has changed her religion.” 

“Changed it! I did not know she had much to change.” 

“She hadn’t, but she no longer belongs to your church, she 
has become a Catholic.” 

“Wedgwood and Spode! Zia a Roman Catholic! I won’t 
hear of such a thing; a clergyman’s daughter turn Papist ; it is 
perfectly monstrous. You ought to have prevented it, Polly——” 

“No, Percival. I could not do that. I never have interfered 
with their religious views and I never will; that is your 
province.” “. 

“] shall interfere pretty sharply when I get back to England, 
I can tell you. We will go to Port-on-Sea directly we land, 
and I shall give Zia her choice of two things; either she leaves 
the Church of Rome and comes home with us, or she never 
comes home until she does leave it.” 

“ Percival, you can’t mean what you say!” 

“Great Palissy! I do mean it, and I'll stick to it, too. As 
you properly say, their religious opinions are my province, and I 
intend to be obeyed there.” 

“ Obedience is one thing, tyranny is another ; and Zia has a 
conscience to obey as well as a father ; and as she is a woman 
of years of discretion, you have in my opinion no right to 
interfere.” 

“Paste and glaze! Polly! Why, you are as bad as Zia. I 
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shall do as I choose, and I will brook no interference from you 
or any one else. Zia either leaves the Church of Rome, or she 
leaves my house.” 

“If Zia leaves her home, I leave it; I will not be a partner in 
such bigoted cruelty,” said Mrs. Percival warmly. 

“Mary, you are forgetting yourself strangely. Please to 
remember you are my wife and Zia is my child ; and I have the 
right to demand obedience from you both.” 

“TI am not aware that I have ever refused to obey you in 
anything, great or small; nor did I know that I ever failed in 
my duty as a wife. You are forgetting yourelf, Percival, and 
the best thing I can do is to leave you alone till you have 
recovered your temper,” said Mrs. Percival, who was quite as 
much out of temper as her husband. 

With this she left the room, probably to indulge in a fit of 
tears, as women are apt to do when angry; and the Rev. Job 
was left to his own reflections, which were not happy. It was 
time for his tonic, but evidently Mrs. Percival did not intend to 
return and administer it, for shortly after he heard her leave the 
house, and go out on a sight-seeing expedition alone, and he had 
to amuse himself as best he could in her absence. He occupied 
the time in writing to Zia, requiring her to return to the Church 
of England, or to take the alternative of never returning to her 
home, and saying he and her mother would come to Port-on-Sea 
directly they landed. 

Having thus relieved his feelings and asserted his authority, 
he felt happier ; he meant to have his own way, and knowing 
this he was disposed to be magnanimous, so when Mrs. 
Percival came in to tea, he greeted her as if nothing had 
happened. 

“Well, Polly, have you enjoyed yourself?” 

“Immensely, thank you.” 

“T don’t believe it. I am quite sure you have been miserable 
without me.” 

“JT should have been much more miserable with you, in the 
mood you were in. Percival, have you taken your tonic?” 

“Polly, did you come and give it to me as kindly as you 
always do?” 

“Percival, I am a brute. I don’t deserve to have such a 
husband.” 
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“Polly, you are the sweetest woman in the world. I don’t 
deserve to have such a wife.” 

Thus they made up their tiff, and the servant coming in 
suddenly with the tea, found Mrs. Percival seated on the 
elbow of her husband’s chair with her cheek resting on his head. 

The same mail that brought Zia her father’s severe letter 
brought her also one from Mrs. Percival, telling her she had done 
and would still do what she could to soften Mr. Percival’s anger, 
but she feared that for the present at least he was not to be 
propitiated. 

Zia was feeling very sad and far from well, when she received 
these letters, which were not calculated to raise her spirits. 

It was little more than a week since she had had Mr. Ferrier’s 
note from Naples telling her that his wife was alive, and there- 
fore all was over between them. At first, Zia seemed unable to 
take this in. Shedid not cry, she went about with a dead weight 
on her heart by day; she could not sleep at night ; she only 
felt as if her life were ended; she might go on eating and 
drinking, dressing and undressing, sleeping and waking, watching 
and praying, reading and writing, working and playing games 
with Mrs. Ferrier for years, but this, she told herself, for she was 
a romantic little creature, was mere existence—her real life was 
over. 

In this she was of course wrong; love is not the sum total 
of life; only for a brief time it is the all-absorbing interest of 
life, but Zia just now was overstrained, her change of faith had 
tried her mentally and spiritually, and her physical health had 
suffered ; so she was ill-prepared to bear this dashing of all her 
hopes of earthly happiness. 

Perhaps a better antidote to Zia’s anguish could hardly be 
found than old Mrs. Ferrier’s crankiness; it roused her when 
she might otherwise have languished, and as she had a keen 
sense of humour, it often amused her, and diverted her thoughts. 
Even her father’s letter was good for her; one trouble often 
neutralises another, and it was better for her to weep over his 
harshness than to go about brooding over the inexorable fate 
which separated her from Scott Ferrier ; the less she dwelt on 
that the better for her in every way. 

Mrs. Ferrier, who was a very shrewd old woman, guessed 
pretty well how matters stood between Zia and her son, when 
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she saw Zia’s sadness on hearing that Mrs. Scott Ferrier was 
still alive; and it is probable she had a kind motive at heart 
in giving Zia as much trouble as possible, by losing her belong- 
ings, dropping stitches in her work, requiring to be constantly 
read to or played with. She knew it was better for Zia to be 
employed in looking after her, than in dreaming of her son. 

Then she took it into her head to send for Tony from school 
for a week or two, really to amuse Zia, ostensibly to give him 
the benefit of sea-air before the summer arrived, when he always 
flagged; and he certainly did Zia good and made her walk out 
when but for him she would have stayed at home. 

The letters from New York arrived at breakfast one morning ; 
it was the first time Zia had heard from her father since his 
recovery, though she had written several times to him, and it 
struck her as being so harsh under the circumstances that she 
burst into a fit of passionate crying after reading it. 

“Ts Mr. Percival dead, Granny?” said Tony in an awestruck 
whisper to his grandmother. 

“No, my dear boy, that letter was from him,” replied the old 
lady, who had a trick of examining all the letters that came to 
the house which fell into her hands. 

“Zia, dear Zia, please don’t cry,” said Tony, climbing on to 
Zia’s chair and putting his arms round her neck. 

Zia kissed him passionately as she answered : 

“Tony, my father will never let me go home again, because I 
am a Catholic.” 

“Well, never mind, you can always stay with us; Granny is 
used to Catholics, so she does not mind,” said Tony consolingly. 

“Granny does mind, but she was too good a Christian to turn 
her son out of her house when he became a Catholic,” said Mrs. 
Ferrier. . 

“IT always thought this was father’s house, not yours,” said Tony 
with the awkward frankness of childhood, for which Mrs. Ferrier 
rewarded him with a cut from a little cane she kept near her for 
that purpose. 

Tony flushed up, but was too proud to cry, and after a 
minute’s pause asked a question. 

“ How long did my mother die before I was born, please ?” 

Mrs. Ferrier glanced helplessly at Zia, who smiled through her 
tears, and Tony repeated his question. 
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“ She was alive when you were born, Tony ; why do you ask 
such silly questions ?” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

“Because I wish you had died years and years before father 
was born, and then you would never have worried him as you 
do,” said Tony emphatically. 

“Tony, leave the room,” said Zia severely. 

Tony obeyed, and when he was gone she and Mrs. Ferrier 
laughed heartily, in spite of all Zia’s troubles, over the boy’s 
funny speeches, but they agreed he must be sent back to school 
unless he promised to behave better. 

“Go and give him a good scolding, he cares more for a word 
from you than he does for a caning from me. I'll read Scott’s 
letter while you are gone,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

This letter broke to Mrs. Ferrier that her son was going to 
be a priest, and when Zia returned with the penitent Tony in 
tears, the old lady was so put out that she would not accept 
the child’s apology, but went up to her own room, leaving Zia 
and Tony alone. 

“What’s the matter with Granny? Is it all because I was 
rude to her?” 

“No, I don’t think it is. Your father is going to bea priest, 
Tony, and I believe that has upset Mrs. Ferrier.” 

“Is he? I amrather sorry. I always thought he was going 
to marry you, and that would have been so nice for me. I shall 
write and tell him I think it is a much better plan.” 

“T hope you won’t do anything of the kind, Tony.” 

“] think I shall though. I don’t have any secrets from father. 
Do you from yours ?” 

“Do you know my father and mother are coming here in 
a few days, so you will have to be very good ?” said Zia, avoiding 
his question. 

She saw no more of Mrs. Ferrier that morning, and finding 
she did not appear at luncheon, she went up to the old lady’s 
room which she found in semi-darkness, and to her amazement 
Mrs, Ferrier was in bed. 

“Dear Mrs. Ferrier, why didn’t you send for me? Are you 
very ill?” 

“Tam not ill at all. I am crushed, Miss Percival, that is all ; 
the last straw has come at last, and it has broken the poor 
patient camel’s back. The smoking flax is quenched. The 
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Lord’s will be done,” and Mrs. Ferrier folded her hands meekly 
over her chest. 

“TI am so sorry for you. It is because Mr. Ferrier is going to 
be a priest, isn’t it ?” 

“You knew it then. Just like you Catholics, you tell each 
other things you would not think of telling your nearest relations. 
How long have you known it, pray ?” 

“Dear Mrs, Ferrier, don’t be vexed with me. I knew some 
time ago if Mrs. Scott Ferrier were alive, Mr. Ferrier would go 
to the altar if they could agree to it, and if he could get a 
dispensation.” 

“Umph! And I suppose if she had been dead, he would have 
gone to the altar with you instead of alone. Don’t cry, my 
dear, it is no fault of yours; it is a shame you should have to 
suffer for the sins of others. There is no need for Scott to bea 
priest ; I quite see you and he can’t live under the same roof 
now, but he can travel till you are tired of living with me. 
I have written to him and told him so, and until I hear he 
means to do it, here I mean to stop; when he knows it, it 
will bring him to his senses,” said the old lady with a chuckle. 

And in bed she stayed for the next three or four days; Zia 
sitting with her most of the day until the day Mr. and Mrs. 
Percival were expected, when Zia sent for the doctor. 

“What am I to do? She is perfectly well, but she'll get so 
weak if she keeps in bed ; besides, I know itis useless. Mr. Ferrier 
has made up his mind to be a priest, and this freak won’t deter 
him.” 

“You have been sitting with her and amusing her, haven't 
you ?” said the doctor. 

“Yes, I was obliged to do that, she would get so depressed 
lying in bed alone all day.” 

“ Never mind that, leave her quite alone, don’t- go near her, 
and don’t let the boy. [I'll tell her she wants perfect quiet, and 
that I have forbidden you both to go into her room. See that 
she has her meals taken regularly to her, but don’t go to her 
yourself. She'll soon get tired of this game, she’ll get up to 
breakfast probably to-morrow morning,” said the doctor. 

No sooner was he out of the house than Mrs. Ferrier rang her 
bell, and.sent a message to Zia to pay no attention to what that 
fool of a doctor had said, but to come upstairs and sit with her. 
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Zia replied by a little note in which she said she dared not 
disobey the doctor, as he had deemed quiet so essential for Mrs. 
Ferrier, who she hoped would be well enough to get. up the next 
day ; moreover she was now going with Tony to meet her father 
and mother, and intended dining at the hotel with them, and 
would be home early in the evening on Tony’s account. 

She was careful to leave the house before this letter was de- 
livered to Mrs. Ferrier ; lest the old lady might insist on Tony 
being left at home; and Zia thought his presence with her at 
the hotel would prevent any allusion to the religious question 
that evening. In this she was right, all allusion to it was 
avoided, and the meeting was as happy as it could be with the 
consciousness of the coming storm in the background. 

The Rev. Job was really pleased with Zia’s affectionate 
welcome, Mrs. Percival, who took a great fancy to Tony, was in 
excellent spirits, and gave Zia an amusing account of her father’s 
convalescence ; while Tony entertained them all with a description 
of Mrs. Ferrier’s iast freak. 

“TI told Granny yesterday she was in penance. I am sent to 
bed sometimes when I am in penance, so I asked Granny it 
Mr. Soper—he is her clergyman, you know—had put her in 
penance, and wasn’t she in a rage with me?” 

“That was very naughty of you, because poor Granny is ill,” 
said Mrs. Percival. 

“Oh, no she isn’t ; she is only angry with father because he is 
going to be a priest. I am rather sorry he is, ’cos I wanted him 
to marry Zia, then you know I should have had a mother; it 
would have been a capital plan, would not it ?” 

Zia grew crimson at this speech, and Mrs. Percival changed 
the subject. 


That evening when Zia was leaving, Mr. Percival drew her 
aside and said : 

“Zia, I shall be with you to-morrow morning at eleven ; 
arrange to see me alone, please.” 

A parting speech which did not tend to improve Zia’s night’s 
rest, though her mother whispered to her to be brave, and 
promised to spend the next afternoon alone with her. 

Mr. Percival duly arrived the next morning at eleven, and 


was closeted for an hour with his daughter in Mr. Ferrier’s 
study. 
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What passed was never known, but the interview was a very 
stormy one; Zia refusing to apostatize and Mr. Percival refusing 
to allow her to enter his house until she did; and they parted 
in anger on his side, and in tears on hers. 

No sooner had he left the house than clash went Mrs. Ferrier’s 
bell, and bang, bang, bang, went her stick on the floor, and when 
the frightened servant rushed to know what was the matter, she 
demanded to see Miss Percival immediately. 

“ Miss Percival can’t come, ma’am. I met her just now crying 
dreadfully, and she has locked herself in her room and gave 
orders she was not to be disturbed.” 

“Umph! That old china-maniac has been worrying her, I 
suppose ; bring me my clothes, 1 am going to get up. I shall. 
want my bonnet and cloak, and a donkey-chair, and you to go 
with me, so look sharp.” 

“Lord, ma’am. You are not well enough to go out, are 
you ?” 

“T am going, which is all that concerns you,” retorted Mrs. 
Ferrier, who as soon as her toilette was completed, set off in a 
chair to Mr. Percival’s hotel, and demanded to see him. 

She certainly looked an alarming old woman; what with a 
very substantial walking-stick in one hand and a good-sized 
Bible in the other. She was very plainly but very handsomely 
dressed, and altogether had an aggressive air intended to cow 

Mr. Percival, who was not easily cowed. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Ferrier? I am glad to see you are so 
much better.” 

“Better! I was not ill, Mr. Percival, I was merely lying stil] 
and submitting to the will of the Lord. My son, as you may 
have heard, wishes to become a priest ; it is a great grief to me,, 
but I have kissed the rod. Your daughter has become a Papist. 
I need hardly say that I did all in my power to prevent it, alas P 
in vain ; the deed is done, and cannot be undone. I know what 
it is, I have been through it ali myself. But, Mr. Percival, did 
I revenge myself on Scott? No. Did I turn him out of his 
home? No, I forgave him,” said Mrs. Ferrier impressively. 

“T am very glad to hear it, ma’am, though I fail to see how it 
concerns me.” 

“We are all strangely blind to our own faults, Is it true that 
you have forbidden Zia to return home until she repents? ” 

21 
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“Tt is, and I mean to abide by it.” 

“And pray, have you turned that gallivanting daughter of 
yours, who ran away from her home and sent you on a wild-goose 
chase to New York, out of your house ?” 

“No, that is a totally different case,” began Mr. Percival. 

“It is. Now, Mr. Percival, I am very fond of Zia, I know her 
to be an excellent girl ; I also know she is very unhappy through 
no fault of hers; an unfortunate atttachment has sprung up 
between her and my son, who has just discovered that his wife 
from whom he is separated, is alive. I therefore consider Zia 
is entitled to every consideration ; any harshness to a sensitive 
girl like her just now, might have serious results. So I beg of 
you to revoke your decision.” 

“T regret to say I cannot. I was aware of what you have 
told me.” 

“You must; it is your duty, and I don’t mean to leave this 
room until you promise me that you will,’ said Mrs. Ferrier lean- 
ing back in her chair. 

“Then my dear madam, I regret to say I shall be under the 
painful necessity of leaving you; unless you will give us the 
pleasure of your company at lunch, for which the bell is ring- 
ing.” 

“No, thank you. Iam surprised, Mr. Percival, that a minister 
of the Gospel should show so little charity. I will leave this 
Bible, in which I have marked certain passages, for your consider- 
ation ; and I trust when you have read and prayed over them, 
you will arrive at a more charitable decision. So long as I live, 
Zia will never want a home. Good morning. I need no arm, 
and the man will help me into my chair.” 

Mrs. Ferrier was defeated, but she retired with great dignity, 
leaving Mr. Percival feeling very small, but rather more deter- 
mined to have his own way with Zia than before. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


Mrs. PERCIVAL certainly had the spirit of prophecy in regard to 
her daughters; Zia, as she foresaw, had become a Catholic, 
and before the Rev. Job and his wife returned from New York 
her prophecy with regard to Happy was on a fair way to fulfil- 
ment, although the honeymoon was scarcely over. 

Gem’s future Mrs. Percival had not attempted to foretell, and 
Gem’s future was still most undecided. She was soon tired of 
the doctor’s daughter, but she put up with her for three weeks, 
as she did not feel well enough to be left alone, and then she sent 
her home, telling Will Golding she could not stand her any 
longer. Gem hated her own sex. Will went back to The Park 
with the intention of sending Happy to her sister, but this plan 
did not approve itself to his wife. 

“Oh! Will, I can’t and won't leave you,” said Happy, when he 
proposed it. 

“Yes, my darling, you can, if I think you ought.” 

“Not if I think I ought not. A wife’s duty is to stay with 
her husband,” said Happy, with a matronly air that sat very 
oddly on her childish beauty. 

“ A wife’s duty is to obey her husband,” said Will, with the 
sententiousness of a very young husband. 

“But I can’t in this, Will.” 

“ My pretty one, you must,” coaxingly. 

“But I won't,” with a pout. 

“Happy ! I must insist on your going,” gravely. 

“I suppose you are tired of me already; of course in that 
case I'll relieve you of my company,” said Happy in a pet. 

“Happy! my own love; you know I shall miss you every 
hour.” 

“Don’t touch me, please ; I am going, you shan’t tell me twice 
to leave you. Good-bye,” and with a little catch in her breath, 
the forerunner of tears, Happy, who had been sitting in the 
garden when this conversation took place, jumped up and rushed 
down the drive towards the Rectory. 

Will ran after her, caught her, and would not let her go till- 

21* 
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peace was restored, when Happy meekly returned to The Park, 
ordered a trunk to be packed, and then let Will drive her to the 
Rectory, where Gem was only too glad to welcome her. 

“Gem, I have been horrid about coming, I did not want to 
leave Will, but he made me; we had our first quarrel over it, 
and he won.” 

“He will always win then, you little goose.” 

“Yes, I suppose he will, but then you know I should not love 
him so much if he didn’t.” 

Gem laughed, but it was a sorry laugh. 

“TI am glad he did in this instance. I was sick unto death of 
Mary Graves. I hate girls. I am worried too about that little 
man at the boarding-house.” 

“Mr. Smith, who was so desperately in love with you? What 
of him?” 

“Why he wrote and proposed to me a few days ago; I refused 
him, and now I hear from Mrs. Hudson, he is dangerously ill 
with influenza ; but if he dies I suppose people will say I killed 
him.” 

“T should not care what people say. You can’t marry him, if 
you don’t care for him.” 

“Marry him! My dear Happy, I should as soon think of 
marrying one of the cherubim, though of all the men who have 
ever loved me, I believe his love is the greatest ; poor little man, 
I hope he won’t die.” 

“Gem, I wish you'd tell me one thing. I know there is 
something else troubling you, besides Mr. Smith and father’s 
illness. Is it Sir William ?” 

Gem’s ringing laugh was answer enough to allay all Happy’s 
fears on this score. 

“My dear child, no. There is some one else, but it is not Sir 
William.” 

“ Does Zia know?” 

“Not all, she knows the man, she thought she loved him once,’ 
but I don’t think she did. Zia will never really care for any one 
but Scott Ferrier; if she does not marry him, she will never 
marry any one; and as the chances are I shall never marry 
either, two of us will be old maids.” 

“Gem, I am afraid you are seriously ill to talk of such a 
thing.” 
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“No, Iam not. When they come home I must pull myself 
together, and take up some work; if father will let me I'll try 
flower farming, I could live at home then, and send the flowers 
to London. They'll be home next Thursday if all is well, and I 
think they'll find the house tidier than when they left. That 
girl Mary Graves worked like a galley-slave.” 

“T never saw the house look so well, you must have spent a 
lot of money on it, Gem ?” 

“No, I didn’t; chintz and paper are not dear things, and we 
papered two of the rooms ourselves. I hope dad will be moved 
to have some new carpets and a little painting done.” 

“ Shall you go to the station to meet them ?” 

“Yes, I hate scenes, and we can’t have a scene at the station, 
so I shall go,” said Gem, who was privately dreading the meeting 
with her father. 

The Rev. Job and his wife arrived the following Thursday ; 
he was aged and somewhat blanched by his illness, and, as Gem 
soon found, altered in other ways. If any reference was made 
to the past between him and her no one else knew, but the two 
were almost inseparable for the first week, and if Mrs. Percival 
had not been very angry with him for his conduct to Zia, she 
would have been jealous of Gem. 

Gem soon found her father did not intend to spend any money 
on his house ; he was filled with the idea of restoring his church 
and improving the services. 

Now if the church had been built of old oak entirely, as the 
roof and pulpit were, the restoration would have been properly 
done, for he was, as we know, a connoisseur in old oak; but he 
knew no more about architecture than he did of Sanskrit, so he 
allowed the builder to go his own wicked way, and the result 
was as happy asin half the restored churches in the country ; 
the Rev. Job, however, took care to preserve his roof and pulpit 
intact. 

He further instituted a surpliced choir, daily service, and even 
went as far as to buy two handsome brass vases for the 
communion table, and begged Gem to fill them with fresh 
flowers every Sunday. At first Gem thought all this was to 
please Will, who was a high churchman, but Mrs. Percival .un- 
deceived her. 

“It is on account of Zia. He is afraid you or I or any of his 
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flock may follow her example, so he is going to make his own 
services more attractive ; he is I think, conscious that he is to 
blame for Zia’s leaving the Church of England, and for that 
‘ yery reason he is so angry with her. Gem, do try and persuade 
him to forgive Zia; I am very unhappy about her; poor little 
thing, she’ll never get over this love affair; it is a most un- 
fortunate business.” 

“Yes, running away from our destinies here to meet our fates 
elsewhere, has not been fraught with much happiness to Zia or 
me. I have done all I can with Dad about her ; I think we’ had 
better leave him alone, or he will only get obstinate.” 

“I suppose that is the best plan. Obstinacy is one half of 
some people’s religion. Is he going to let you goto London 
again ?” 

“No, I have promised to live at home, and he is going to let 
me try my hand at rose farming; he has given me a piece of 
land as payment for making the surplices, and he will stock it 
for me in return for all the other things Iam making for the 
church. He can’t be so poor as we thought, mother,” said 
Gem. 

“No, he is not poor, he told me so in New York; but he 
chooses to spend his money in his own way. He gives away 
a great deal I found out when he was abroad. By the bye, 
Gem, what has become of Major Blanchard? Zia says he is, 
she believes,on his way to Malta from New York; I suppose 
he will cross to Gibraltar from New York, or is he coming to 
England first?” 

“T don’t know, mother. I have not heard from him since he 
left, nor am I likely to hear,” said Gera quietly ; but for all that 
she was intensely curious to know if he were in England, and, if 
he were, whether he would come and see her. 

She believed he must be under the impression that she was 
Sir William’s wife, and if this were so, she had no hope of 
hearing from him in Sir William’s lifetime, unless by some 
accident he heard she was still unmarried. But she was much 
too proud to take any steps to let him know it, though she 
longed to sce him again more than she had ever thought it 
possible she could care to see anyone. 

There was, however, nothing to be done but to wait, so she 
settled down to home-life again as cheerfully as she could, 
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and found she had no time to be dull, she was so fully occu- 
pied. 

She was right in her supposition about Major Blanchard ; he 
was under the impression she was now Lady Golding—for 
a few days before he left England he had heard some men at 
the club talking about Golding’s marriage with a deuced pretty 
girl,a Miss Percival with an awful name, Jemima or Kezia, they 
did not know which, but they knew it was one of Job’s daughters’ 
names ; Major Blanchard, knowing nothing about Will Golding 
and Happy, concluded it was Gem and Sir William, and left 
England under that impression. 

He got a friend whom he could depend upon to promise to 
telegraph to him whenever he might see the death of Sir 
William Golding in the papers, and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, he took in an English paper daily. 

On hearing from Mr. Ferrier that his wife was alive and living 
very quietly in Malta, he returned to England to take Mrs. 
Wilmot out to Malta with him. She was most anxious to go 
out at once, fearing that her sister should have entered a convent 
and perhaps refuse to see them; so Major Blanchard was only 
in England a few days, and as his intercourse with Zia was at an 
end, he went to Malta still under the impression that Gem was 
married to Sir William Golding. 

When they reached Malta they learned from the priest to whom 
Mr. Ferrier had referred them that her sister had gone, as she 
always did, to Gozo for the summer months, so they crossed over 
there after her. 

The meeting between the sisters was so tcuching that 
Blanchard retired into the garden till it was over, and amused 
himself with the vines and fig-trees, and semi-tropical flowers he 
found there. Mrs. Scott Ferrier was lodging in Rabato, the chief 
town of Gozo, when they found her ; but she would not consent 
to live with them even in such a remote place as that: finally 
she agreed to stay for a month with them in one of the villages, 
where they hired a house and lived an ideal life out of doors. 

At the end of the month Mrs. Scott Ferrier obtained per- 
mission from Rome to enter a convent, and made up her mind 
to return at once to Malta and be made a postulant in one; her 
child was to go with her and be educated there. This was a 
great disappointment to Mrs. Wilmot, who had hoped to have 
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charge of it; but this its mother said was impossible, first, 
because of the difference of religion, and also because she 
intended it to be brought up with the idea of becoming a nun. 

“George! Let us get away from these islands. Sylvia does 
not want me. I am no use to anyone. I wonder why I goon 
living. There is a gulf between her and me which can never be 
bridged over. Let us get away.” 

“T am your servant. Where shall we go?” 

“To America. Toa big continent, a huge city. I want gaiety, 
distraction, amusement ; I want to be rushed through time; I 
can’t crawl through it and keep my reason, and I should like to 
enter eternity sane.” 

“Very well, Tiny ; we will go to the States; to take care of 
you is my mission in life just at present, so cheer up.” 

“ Dear old boy. I’ll do my best for your sake. Just now I 
feel as if I were standing at Sylvia’s grave, but I promise you 
by the time we get to New York to put off the outward signs of 
mourning.” 

And Major Blanchard knew she would keep her promise, and 
be, outwardly at least,as gay as a bird when once they were 
quite clear of Malta. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MAJOR BLANCHARD CALLS ON LADY GOLDING. 


A YEAR and a half had elapsed since the events of the last 
chapter, when Major Blanchard, who was then in Paris, received 
a telegram from his faithful friend telling him he had just seen 
the death of Sir William Golding, aged sixty-nine, in the paper. 

He was alone when he received it, for Mrs. Wilmot had 
married three months ago in Boston, and was happier than she 
had ever been in her life. The brother and sister had spent 
a happy time together, his love and tenderness having softened 
her poor battered heart, and prepared the way to this second 
marriage, which promised to be a happy one. 

George Blanchard returned to London almost immediately, 
and determined to go down to Wareham Park as soon as he 
could decently do so. About a fortnight after Sir William’s 
death he arrived at The Park and asked to see Lady Golding. 
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The man-servant looked surprised. 

“Her ladyship can’t see anyone, sir, she is confined to her 
room.” 

“Dear me, is she ill ?” 

“She is doing very well indeed, sir, and so are the twins. 
Perhaps you would like to see Sir William, he is up in her lady- 
ship’s room.” 

Major Blanchard began to think there must be some mistake, 
evidently this was the wife of the present baronet. 

“Tt is the dowager Lady Golding I wish to see, I was not 
aware that the present baronet was married.” 

“Qld Sir William was not married, sir ; he was confined to his 
bed for nearly two years before he died. I think you had better 
see my master.” 

“Thank you. I will. I have been abroad for a year and a 
half, and had not heard of these changes.” 

He was shown into the library, on the writing-table of which 
stood a large photograph of Happy, whom, not having seen, he 
did not recognise, except from the likeness to Gem, he concluded 
she was her youngest sister. 

Where was Gem then? 

Hadn’t she married the old man after all ? 

He was so excited he could hardly wait with any degree of 
patience for Will, who was happily not long in joining him. 

“Major Blanchard, I believe! I think you know my sister-in- 
law, Miss Percival?” said Will rather distantly, for he had under- 
stood from Happy that this.man had not behaved well to either 
of his sisters-in-law. ; 

“Yes, but I am quite atsea. I left England rather more than 
a year and a half ago, in February, when I understood Miss 
Percival married your father.” 

“Oh, dear no! She was, as you know, engaged to him, but my 
wife, her youngest sister, and Istolea march onthem. Gem for- 
gave us long ago.” 

“Is she married to some one else then?” faltered Major 
Blanchard, turning so pale that Will had pity on him. 

“Oh no! She is still Miss Percival ; she lives at the Rectory, 
but she is not at home just now; she is staying with her sister 
Zia, who is still living with Mrs. Ferrier at Port-on-Sea.” 

“ Thank God ; she is still unmarried. If I had but known it! 
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It must have been your marriage I heard them talking of at the 
club, not the late Sir William’s and hers.” 

“T expect it was. And you have been abroad ever since? ” 

“Yes, in America, most of the time! I was in Paris when I 
heard of your father’s death. I think I will go and call on Mr. and 
Mrs. Percival. I should like to see them before I go to Port-on- 
Sea, for I suppose you know the object of my visit ?” 

“T think I can guess. I wish you luck. Gem has, to my 
certain knowledge, refused three men, I don’t know how many 
times each, within the last two years. But there is a little man 
named Smith, who stays at the Rectory rather often, who seems 
to meet with more encouragement than the others.” 

Major Blanchard’s face fell at this news and he prepared to 
leave, but Will, who had taken a fancy to him, invited him to 
come back from the Rectory and dine with him, and stop the 
night at The Park, an invitation he accepted. 

“IT am the proud father of two daughters, aged one fort- 
night,” said Will, as he strolled a little way with Major Blanchard. 

He found Mr. Percival at home, or rather in the church, 
superintending the fixing some carved oak choir-stalls ; but he 
left the men with very good grace, though it was a real trial to 
him to do so, and took Major Blanchard to the Rectory. On 
the way thither Blanchard told him of the mistake under which 
he had been labouring for so long, and added that the object of 
his present visit to the Rectory was to ask his permission to 
marry Gem if she were willing tohave him. He was very frank, 
and told Mr. Percival the whole story of his affair with Gem 
from the very beginning of his acquaintance, not omitting his 
conduct to Zia, which he confessed was inexcusable. 

It was perhaps lucky for him that Zia was in her father’s black 
books still, or Mr. Percival might not have forgiven Major 
Blanchard so easily ; but Zia, just now, could not do right in her 
father’s eyes, and he afterwards told his wife he had no doubt 
she had been quite as much to blame as Blanchard. 

“ As for Gem, it must rest entirely with her ; if she accept you, 
I shall raise no objection, though of course from a pecuniary point 
of view, it is not a brilliant match for her.” 

“T am aware of that, and I am also aware that unless she has 
altered very much, that may be an obstacle. She does not like 
poverty, and we shall be poor.” 
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The Rev. Job scanned his companion earnestly, and. there 
was a twinkle in his blue eyes as he did so; but he made no 
remark. 

“ This is Gem’s rose-farm ; she has been living at home since 
I was supposed to have been drowned in the Olympus. I must 
tell you that story, and as soon as my wife comes in we will 
have some tea,” said Mr. Percival, who took care to waylay Mrs. 
Percival, who had been to see Happy and her babies, and tell 
her briefly all Blanchard had told him before they met. 

Her reception of him was more distant than her husband’s had 
been, but no woman could resist Blanchard for long; even old 
Mrs. Ferrier was really fond of him, and before tea was over she 
had thawed considerably. 

“ By the way, my dear, there is a letter from Gem for you by 
second post,” said Mr. Percival, and Mrs. Percival asked Major 
Blanchard’s permission, which he gladly gave, to read it. 

“It is not good news. Mrs. Ferrier has taken a chill, and 
insists upon Zia nursing her entirely ; and Gem says Zia is look- 
ing wretchedly ill, and is not fit to get up at night and make 
poultices.” 

- “Why does Zia do it then?” said Mr. Percival. 

“Because she isa saint. I shall write to Mrs. Ferrier and 
order her to get a nurse at once, unless she wil! let Gem attend 
to her.” 

“Why not have Miss Zia home and let Miss Percival manage 
Mrs. Ferrier? Iam going down there to-morrow, I’ll settle her, 
I can manage her splendidly,” said Blanchard. 

“ Zia! Major Blanchard, you will be surprised to hear of such 
bigotry in these enlightened days, but she is forbidden’ by her 
father to enter this house, unless she recants; she is a 
Catholic.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, I was not aware of that.” 

“TI don’t like the account of Zia at all. I shall go over ‘to 
Port-on-Sea myself if she does not improve »soon. Major 
Blanchard, will you write and tell me how she is looking, and 
how she seems, when you get there?” said Zia’s mother. 

“T will if I am allowed to see her; and I promise to arrange 
for a nurse if necessary for Mrs. Ferrier,” said Blanchard, who 
now rose to return to The Park, and the following morning saw 
him on his way to Port-on-Sea. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
MRS. FERRIER AND ZIA. 


WE left Mrs. Ferrier returning from her fruitless visit of 
remonstrance to Mr. Percival. On getting home, she was more 
determined than ever to prevent her son from becoming a priest. 
If he did this, he could never marry Zia, whereas, if he did not 
take this final step, his wife, she argued, might die any day, and 
then he would be free to marry. 

“My dear, Scott says he can’t become a priest—as he is 
married—until he has got an indulgence to allow him to do so. 
Who does he get it from?” she said to Zia. 

“A dispensation you mean, dear Mrs. Ferrier, not an 
indulgence. I suppose it comes from Rome,” said Zia. 

“A dispensation then! All the difference I see between 
them is, it seems to me an indulgence is leave to do those 
things you ought not to do, and a dispensation is permission to 
leave undone those things you ought to do.” 

“Dear Mrs. Ferrier, they are neither of them anything of the 
kind, but if I explained them to you, you would not believe me. 
Protestants won’t understand what they are.” 

“No, my dear, I certainly should not ; but however, you say 
Scott has to get this dispensation from Rome, from the Pope, I 
suppose. Well, I shall write to the Pope, and ask him to refuse 
to give it.” 

“You can’t be serious !” said Zia. 

“Tam. Pray why should not I, the widow of a minister of 
the Gospel, write to a man who calls himself the head of the 
church, and whom J call anti-Christ ?” 

“ Because it is useless, I don’t suppose he will ever see the 
letter if you write, and if he sees it, he certainly won’t pay any 
attention to it.” 

“Then, my dear, I shall think it very rude of him, that is all. 
I shall have to write in French, but I used to be a very good 
French scholar, so I daresay I can manage it. I shall write in 
the third person, then there is no difficulty about beginning and 
ending, and I shall request an answer by return of post.” 
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And in spite of all Zia’s remonstrances, Mrs. Ferrier actually 
wrote to the Pope, and furthermore posted the letter herself. 
Whether the letter ever reached its destination or not, history 
does not say, but all the answer she received, direct or indirect, 
was the news from Mr. Ferrier a month later, that he had ob- 
tained leave to become:a priest, and was to receive some of the 
minor orders at once. 

Zia was more resigned to her fate after this news came, but 
she was very unhappy, though she did her best to be cheerful, 
until Mrs. Ferrier discouraged her by saying : 

“My dear, if you want to cry, cry; if you want to mope, 
mope ; if you feel miserable, be miserable! Whatever you do 
don’t try to be cheerful when you don’t feel cheerful. Sham 
cheerfulness is the most depressing vice—for I call it a vice— 
there is. It is insincere, it is sanctimonious, it is hypocritical, it 
is exasperating, and it never deceives anyone.” 

“Dear Mrs. Ferrier, I tried to be cheerful for your sake, I 
thought I ought to make an effort!” said Zia, smiling in 
earnest. 

“Well, when I think so I'll tell you. Till then, don’t look 
cheerful unless you feel cheerful.” 

After this, Zia’s worst enemy could not accuse her of looking 
cheerful. She looked very sweet but very sad, and even Mrs. 
Ferrier’s eccentricities only called forth a melancholy smile. 
She was limp and languid, her beautiful eyes looked bigger than 
ever, and at last Mrs. Ferrier sent for her own doctor, and 
insisted on Zia’s seeing him. 

“TI can’t do much for her, she isa sensitive, delicate girl, and she 
is below par, and evidently fretting her life out about something. 
Wait till she is a little stronger, and then take her to London, 
and give her a week of theatres.” 

“Theatres! Theatres! Dr. Ross! Until my son chose to go 
to the playhouse, it was a tradition in our family, that no 
member of it had entered a theatre for generations!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ferrier. : 

“Then, my dear madam, I should think it highly probable 
Tony will be an actor,” said the doctor, adroitly slipping out of 
the room before Mrs. Ferrier had time to answer. 

She told Zia of his prescription and her objection. 

“If he can’t think of anything better than that, I can, so he 
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need not trouble himself to call again till I send for him,” said 
Mrs. Ferrier, angrily. 

“Mrs. Ferrier, I have often wanted to ask you why you 
approve of playing cards. I should have thought you would have 
considered them the devil’s toys,” said Zia. 

“My dear, I approve of them for the same reason the soldier 
in the story did, who took a pack of cards to church with him. 
They remind me of so many sacred things: the tens recall the 
ten commandments, the sevens, the deadly sins, the red court 
cards, the saved, the black, the lost ; the diamonds, the riches 
and pomps and vanities of this wicked world; the hearts, the 
good, pious, converted souls. The spades remind me of Adam’s 
punishment, ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread’ ; the 
clubs of all the chastisements, sorrows, troubles and trials, sent 
to fallen man. The four knaves of the evangelists 7 

Here a peal of laughter from Zia interrupted Mrs. Ferrier, 
and after an ineffectual attempt to retain her gravity, the old 
lady, who was by no means deficient in humour, joined in. 

“I hope you are not going to prescribe card playing by 
daylight, instead of theatres,” said Zia. 

- “No, I have a better plan than that, you wait a week or two,” 
replied Mrs. Ferrier. 

Three or four weeks passed away, and Zia thought Mrs. 
Ferrier had forgotten all about her plan, when one day she sent 
Zia to Bristol for a long day’s shopping, and after dinner in the 
evening, the old lady said she should like some music, and led 
the way to the breakfast-room, where a small organ had been 
fitted up in Zia’s absence. 

“Now, my dear, I wish you to learn to play the organ, so that 
I can have sacred music whenever I desire it. I have always 
considered the piano an ungodly instrument, it lends itself so 
easily to operatic and dance music. I have ordered the best 
organist here to come and give you your first lesson to-morrow 
morning. I don’t think it will be too much for this large house, 
and as you afe a good musician, you'll soon get into the way of 
playing it.” 

For answer Zia threw her arms round the old lady’s neck and 
kissed her. 

“Oh, how sweet of you, it will be such a pleasure to me; it is-a 
little beauty,” said Zia. 
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The organ proved a great success. Zia found it most fasci- 
nating, and forgot—for the time being—all about her troubles 
when playing. She had played the Wareham church organ a 
little at home, so it was not altogether new to her. 

She was growing very fond of old Mrs. Ferrier, who in spite 
of her faults was a kind-hearted and amusing old lady ; she, on 
her part, had taken a great liking for Zia, and the two got on 
famously—far better than the mother and son had done. 

Then Mrs, Ferrier took Zia’s part entirely against her father ; 
she was furious with him for forgiving Gem whom she could not 
bear, and who she considered had behaved disgracefully, and 
for refusing to have Zia home, whose only fault was acting up to 
her conscience. 

“He has nothing to forgive, that’s why he can’t do it. I 
haven’t patience with him, filling his house with old china and 
turning out his own flesh and blood ; and turning High Church 
too at his age ; he might know better ; I’d a deal rather see him 
take to football in his dotage.” 

The Rev. Job’s ecclesiastical reforms were a great source of 
annoyance to Mrs. Ferrier, and called forth some of her most 
savage satire, till at last Zia ceased to report them. 

The first winter after Mr. Ferrier’s departure passed quicker 
than Zia had thought possible; Mrs. Ferrier had no bronchitis, 
and when the new year came round Zia was stronger; she 
flagged again in the spring, and when the hot weather came 
seemed to lose all her strength; she picked up a little in the 
autumn, but in October Mrs. Ferrier had an attack of influenza, 
and suggested that Gem should come and stay with Zia to help 
her. 

This was the visit on which Gem had gone when Major 
Blanchard arrived at Wareham. She had not seen Zia for 
more than a year, and was shocked by the difference in her; 
she seemed to have lost flesh and went about in a listless fashion, 
taking only a forced interest in anything, except the organ, 
which seemed to be the one great pleasure of hey life; and yet 
she was not unhappy by any means; but she appeared to care 
nothing for the things of this world, and spent the time she was 
supposed to be out walking, in the church. 

Her devotion to Mrs. Ferrier surprised Gem, who thought her 
a most disagreeable old lady; and Mrs, Ferrier certainly did 
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not appear ina favourable light to Gem, whom she cordially 
disliked. She would not allow Gem to go into her bedroom at 
all, and Zia was the only person who could get her to take her 
medicine and her food. 

“If she does not get better in a day or two, Zia, you’d better 
send for Mr. Ferrier,” said Gem. 

“Father Ferrier he is now. I hope it won’t be necessary, she 
is not seriously ill,” said Zia. 

“You will be, if she does not get better soon, she is wearing 
your life out. Selfish old creature.” 

“No, she isn’t. She honestly believes it is good for me to feel 
I am indispensable to her, and so I daresay it is; it takes me out 
of myself. Gem, have you ever thought what a mistake we all 
made when we left home two years ago?” 

“Well it does not seem to have brought you and me much 
luck,” said Gem. 

“Tt brought me the greatest joy of my life, the faith, and the 
greatest sorrow. But apart from what it brought us all, I think 
it was wrong. I don’t think we have any right to force the hand 
of Providence; God meant us to be dependent on our parents 
and to put up with the trifling troubles of home life. What 
geese we were, we did not know what sorrow was in those days.” 

“We have learnt since, Happy has been the luckiest, but her 
fate would have been the same if she had never left home. 
Happy is one of those people who always fall on their feet. Zia, 
do you ever mean to marry ?” 

“No, never,” said Zia decidedly. 

“I don’t either,” said Gem, with less decision; “so we will 
travel and live together. We shall be very happy, I dare say.” 

“Major Blanchard is in the dining-room, if you please; he 
asked for Mrs. Ferrier,” said a servant. 

“Show him up here,” said Zia, while Gem turned white as 
marble, and had not recovered her colour when Major Blanchard 
entered the room. 


(To be concluded.) 





